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SAD DAYS FOR A FAMOUS HERO 


The Lords of the Earth 



Man is lord of the Earth, and yet when he is seen on the everlasting mountains he appears 
like a grasshopper for size. In this photograph we see a party of climbers on top of the 
•«. Piz Bernina, 13,000 feet high, the tallest peak in eastern Switzerland 


THE SHADOWS CREEP 
ROUND A HERO 

THE PITY OF IT ALL 

Discoverer of the South Pole 
Faced with Poverty 

BANKRUPTCY OF AMUNDSEN 

The bankruptcy of Captain Roald 
Amundsen, the great Norwegian ex¬ 
plorer, is a very pitiable spectacle. It 
adds to the sadness that surrounds the 
exploration of tlie Poles. 

There are no sadder names than those 
of Sir John Franklin arid. Captain 
Robert Falcon Scott, though none more 
glorious in failure. ‘ Captain Amundsen, 
during the greater part of his seafaring 
life, lias been finely successful, the most 
successful explorer of modern times, and 
now tfie sequel is financial ruin. It is a 
form of sadness that ought not to exist. 
Let us look at the man and his doings. 

A Family of Seafarers 

He was born on July 16, 1872, on the 
shores of the Oslo (Christiania) Fiord, 
into a family of seafarers, his father 
being a shipowner. The family plan 
was that he should be a doctor, and he 
studied medicine for two. years at 
Christiania University; but, fired by 
Nansen’s early explorations, he deter¬ 
mined to be a Polar explorer, and took 
his own way to fulfil his purpose. 
Amundsen lias always taken his own way. 

In preparation lie signed on as an 
ordinary seaman and went sealing. 
Having gained a practical knowledge of 
the sea, he qualified as a captain, and 
studied particularly the scientific side 
of navigation and of the sea, with special 
reference to magnetism. 

Thus equipped, he went in 1897 as 
first officer of the little ship Belgica to 
the Antarctic Ocean, and had a year’s 
experience of being frozen-in. Return¬ 
ing to Norway, he spent several years on 
a little 46-ton sealing vessel, with six 
men, in the Arctic waters between 
Greenland and Spitsbergen. This vessel, 
the Gjoa, had a 39-liorsempower petro¬ 
leum motor for emergencies, though 
usually acting as a sailing craft. 

The North-West Passage 

In 1903 he set out in the same little 
ship to cross the Atlantic, make the 
North-West Passage, where Franklin had 
failed and died, and conduct scientific 
investigations in the neighbourhood of 
the Magnetic Pole. There he stayed 
and made observations night and day 
for 19 months. Completing this work 
lie continued Iris voyage westward, 
closely 1 lugging the northern Canadian 
coast, and was the first man . to complete 
the long-attempted North-West Passage. 
That , was in 1906. 

Amundsen then determined to. reach 
the North Pole. To do that lie fitted 
out Nansen’s old ship, the Fram, in 
1910, but on Iris way he heard that the 
Pole had already been reached by the 
American Peary. At once he turned 
southward and made the South Pole his 


goal, in competition with Scott’s attempt 
then starting frorii England. . 

On December 14, 1911, Amundsen 
reached the South' Pole, and stayed 
there 24 hours. Scott arrived at the 
Pole a month later, J antiary 18, 1912. 
That month made all the difference in 
the weather. . Amundsen had no weather, 
difficulties. Scott and all his party 
perished through bitter blizzards. 

After this supreme triumph, Amund¬ 
sen set himself the task of thoroughly 
exploring the ocean round, the North 
Pole. He purchased a ship called the 
Maud, and made. arrangements to fly 
across the expanse of that ocean, some¬ 
times wholly frozen and sometimes open 
in parts. All his fortune has been sunk 
in this enterprise. Flying failed him 
under Polar conditions, and Amundsen 
lias returned home ruined. 

Altogether this intrepid pioneer has 
expended £60,000. on the expedition. 
Of this £20,000 was his own money. 
He lias less -than £3000 left, beside the 
Maud, and he owes £15,000, money 
advanced to him by enthusiastic friends. 


That ought not to be the end of this 
resolute hero’s enthusiastic pioneering. 
Amundsen is a world-figure. He will 
stand out for. ever in the story of man’s 
conquest of the Earth. No doubt he is 
a strongly individual man, and perhaps 
wayward. If he were not that he would 
not* have done what he lias done. But 
there ought to be enough generosity in 
the world to free this sturdy hero from 
his difficulties with money. Though no 
doubt his country is proud of him, it is 
comparatively poor. What a chance for 
an American millionaire ! 

CONSTABLE’S GOOD DEED 

The King lias been conferring medals 
on working men for acts of heroism. 

Many of these deeds , were described 
at the time in the C.N., but one which is 
new to us is the act of Constable Carter 
of the Somerset police, who was lowered 
down a well on a very weak chain to 
save a man who was drowning. 

Carter seized the man, and by press¬ 
ing Iris feet and back against the sides of 
the well supported liirri till help came. 


A GOVERNOR’S RIDE 
IN THE JUNGLE 

THE SAD AND STRANGE 
SIDE OF EMPIRE 

People in the Grip of Ignorance 
and Fear 

A PLAIN TALK WITH A TRIBE 

The Naga people of Upper Burma and 
Assam must surely. be the politest 
people in the Indian Empire ; yet they 
practise one of the most terrible of 
ancient customs. . ... 

They have recently been visited, for 
the first time, by a high British official, 
Sir Harcourt. Butler, Governor of Burma, 
who penetrated into their hilly fastnesses 
to see what could be done to stop the 
horrible custom of human sacrifice 
which the Naga tribesmen have practised 
since time immemorial. 

Fireworks in the Jungle 

The Governor specially^ learned the 
Kachia language, which is that spoken 
by the Nagas, in order to be able lo tell 
the tribesmen plainly how terrible and 
foolish a custom it was, and that its 
continuance would surely bring punish¬ 
ment upon them. - 

To reach their principal village in tlie 
heart of the jungle he and liis partv 
had to cover the last 134 miles of the 
journey by pony, being greeted at last 
by the Naga tribesmen with a wild but 
hospitable welcome. 

Sir Harcourt Butler then held a 
Durbar before a great gathering of 
jungle.folk, himself seated on a platform 
between two elephants. The chiefs were 
given presents (cigarettes for themselves 
and scissors for their wives), while the 
hillmen were entertained by a gramo¬ 
phone and a firework display. But the 
warning the white man gave them 
seemed to move the Nagas not a bit, 
though several slaves were set free to 
celebrate the occasion. 

The little tribesmen received, theif 
Governor with great courtesy, and 
listened to what he had to say with keen 
attention, but when he had finished 
they told him regretfully that they 
could not give up the custom of sacri¬ 
ficing human beings. ” For if we do,” 
they explained, “ plague and pestilence 
will visit us, and we shall be ruined.” 

A Stern Warning 

Sitting there on his picturesque plat- 
form. Sir Harcourt Butler looked at 
these people whose # leader spoke so 
plainly and so pitifully. The reply of 
the Governor was just as plain and just 
as direct. “ If you do not” he said, “ the 
punishment of the British Raj will visit 
you, and you will discover what it means 
to persist in this abominable’practice. ” 

So they parted, the tall white man and 
the little copper men, by no means agreed, 
but without resentment. Needless to sa} 7 , 
despite the remoteness of their country 
and the difficulty of access to it, the 
Nagas will very soon find out that the arm 
of Great Britain stretches a long way. 
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Tighter with 

JOAN OF ARC 

WAS HE GOOD OR BAD ? 

A Queer Trial of an Old Case 
.in the French Courts 

CLEARING A MAN’S NAME 

Time changes many things ; history 
is full of surprising examples of it. 

Joan of Arc, burned as a witch 500 
years ago, is accepted everywhere today 
as a saint; and now her companion in 
the wars, Gilles de Rais, Marshal of 
France, hanged for murder and often 
supposed to be the original Bluebeard, is 
to have his case reviewed in the French 
courts. He is expected to turn out an 
entirely respectable person. 

The idea that he was Bluebeard is 
based on very poor evidence in any case. 
Though the story of that terrible man 
as we have it was written by Charles 
Perrault, a Frenchman, 250 years after 
the death of De Rais, it is really far 
older than he. Indeed it is common to 
the folklore of many countries. Besides, 
De Rais was accused of killing not 
seven- wives (which is rather more than 
our King Henry the Eighth killed !) 
but 140 other people, mostly boys. 

Wizards and Alchemists 

What brought him into disfavour 
first of all was his.supposed consulta¬ 
tions with wizards and alchemists as to 
how he could make good the losses he 
had sustained in the wars. He got 
money somehow, and it was suspected 
that it was by unholy means. Then 
came stories of wholesale murders in 
the secrecy of his strongholds. But it 
was his quarrel with and his seizure of a 
priest that caused liis final arrest, trial, 
and execution for heresy and murder 

What leads his champions of today 
to try to get the harsh judgment of his 
own time reversed is the supposed fact 
that no human remains have ever been 
found under the castles where his 
victims were alleged to have been buried, 
and that there has been found instead, 
under one of them, evidence of a rich 
vein of gold which would account for 
his sudden riches without any alchemy 
or wizardry. 

It is a favourite recreation of our time 
to find evidence that the villains of 
history were really ill-used saints, so 
why not Bluebeard ? 


OURSELVES AND THE 
TELEPHONE 

Behind Luxemburg and Hawaii 
HOW WE HANDICAP OURSELVES 

It is an amazing thing that Britain 
should lag so far behind her own 
Dominions in the use she makes of that 
greatest of time-savers (and greatest of 
time-losers ?), the telephone. She has 
only 26 telephones to every thousand of 
her population to America’s 142. 

Australia has 54, New Zealand has 80, 
and Canada 115. Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Iceland, and even Hawaii and 
Luxemburg (in the order named), all 
come before her. 

Yet the work of telephone construc¬ 
tion is easier herQ than almost anywhere 
else. We have not the great distances 
nor the natural obstacles prevailing in 
most of these other countries, and, as the 
commercial hub of the world, we have 
the greatest need of them all. 

The chief reason is the. high rent of the 
telephone in this country, but the reason 
for the high rent it is impossible to say. 
What can be said with confidence is 
that it would pay us again and again as 
a nation to make the telephone free to 
every citizen. Some day we shall do so, 
and then we shall wonder why for so 
long we handicapped ourselves so 
foolishly in the struggle for efficiency. 
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A POOR MAN’S GIFT 
TO THE NATION 

£100 Picture on a Barrow 

A WATTEAU FOR THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

Many people have picked up valuable 
pictures “ for an old song ” from dealers 
who did not know their value. 

A few have presented their finds to 
the nation, but these have generally been 
rich men to whom the sacrifice was 
immaterial. But the British Museum 
has just had such a present from a 
working man, a perambulator mender, 
which he could have .sold for at least 
a hundred pounds. 

Mr. W. Rodgie bought a bundle of 
pictures from a hawker’s’ barrow for two 
shillings. Among them was a red and 
white chalk drawing called The Fiddler, 
which proved to be by the celebrated 
French artist Watteau. This he gave to 
the British Museum, which bought from 
him another of the bundle, by Boucher. 

In spite of his poverty, Mr. Rodgie is 
a collector of rare prints, and the British 
Museum has benefited from his activi¬ 
ties before, as have other galleries, 
including the Bodleian Library at Ox¬ 
ford. “ When I can no longer work at 
my trade,’* he says, “ I mean to have a 
little shop and make my hobby support 
me.” We hope he will long be able to 
enjoy his work and his hobby too. 


1000 Things 

The World will Remember 

Who does not keep a Scrap Book, 
preserving for future time a fa¬ 
vourite passage, some song or poem 
or story ? Thousands of readers 
of the C.N. have . some favourite 
things they read again and again, 
and pass on to others. 

It may be something beautiful or 
something merry ; something dra¬ 
matic or something tender; some¬ 
thing to thrill us with delight or to 
move a heart to tears. 

The Editor invites C.N. readers 
to send such passages to him for 
use in the Children’s Pictorial, 
where he is printing a collection of 
One Thousand Fine Things which 
will never die, in the hope of build¬ 
ing. up a lovely Scrap Book of the 
Nation’s Children. 

LIFE IN THE OLD DOG' 
YET 

Raisuli from Day to Day 

Raisuli, awaiting his trial in the walls 
of the palace of his young rival Abdel 
Krim at Ait Kamara, • is not taking his 
fall in a submissive spirit; but it is 
hard to believe that we have heard the 
last of him. 

A journalist has sought an interview 
with him in his prison, and, strange as it 
may appear to those who do not know 
the curious way in which fighting goes 
on in Morocco, has obtained it. It is 
less strange that he persuaded-Raisuli to 
talk, for Raisuli has always been known 
as a great talker. 

He was not quite so communicative to 
the American interviewer, before whom 
he burst out with protestations that he 
did not wish to live, and would rather 
die than remain a prisoner of dogs and 
the sons of dogs, but those who know 
Raisuli’s . stormy past are slow to believe 
that he means it. He is ill, but he is 
not old ; and probably there is life in 
the old dog yet. 


HIS LIFE FOR HIS 
DUTY 

A Doctor Who Stuck to His 
Post and Died 

.Many a man has died through care¬ 
lessness in neglecting a poisoned cut. 
But Dr. Basil Llewellyn, of St. Stephen’s 
Hospital, London, neglected a cut from 
a sense of duty, and gave his life for it. 

He was- giving an anaesthetic to a 
woman who was to be operated on, 
when, in fixing his apparatus, he 
scratched his finger on her tooth. Her 
mouth was in a bad state, and poisoned 
the wound.. It is the duty of an anaes¬ 
thetist to stay with the patient through¬ 
out an operation till consciousness is 
regained. This operation took two hours, 
and when Dr. Llewellyn was free to 
attend to the cut it was too late, and he 
died of blood poisoning. 

As his chief said at the inquest, he was 
a martyr to duty. He was only 37, 
and came from Drysllwyn, in Carmar¬ 
thenshire. His compatriots have a right 
to be proud of him. 

FRANCE AND HER 
VISITORS 

A More Hospitable Mood 

We told in the C.N. a few weeks ago 
how the French Government was dis¬ 
couraging the visits of foreigners by 
new i*egulations. Every foreigner who 
wanted to remain more than a fortnight 
was required to go to the police and apply 
for an identity card, supplying photo¬ 
graphs, and a great deal of information. 

Second thoughts have shown the 
folly of such irritating demands on 
travellers, at least, so far as British 
subjects are concerned, and it is now 
announced that “ British passports will 
be considered sufficient evidence for the 
issue of identity cards,” and that ” the 
other documents mentioned in the Presi¬ 
dential Decree will not be necessary.” 

So far, so good. But what about the 
remaining nations of the Earth ? We 
hope France will be kind to them. 

DYING TO SAVE LIFE 
The Faithful Dog 

Whoever it was who named the dog 
man’s first friend would be grieved to 
hear the sequel to the story of the 
Siberian wolf-hounds which rushed the 
last sledge-relay of diphtheria anti-toxin 
into the town of Nome in Alaska. 

The last stage of that journey }vas 
sixty miles, and in the seven hours it 
took the thermometer fell 35 degrees 
below freezing and a blizzard hid the way. 

Baltp, the gallant dog which led the 
team and kept the trail in the teeth of 
the storm, is dead, and so are several 
others of the famous team of dogs which 
had won many prizes but had never run 
a race like this. Balto was famous in 
his life, for he had been dog-leader to 
Captain Roald Amundsen. Amundsen 
spoke of him as the finest dog in all the 
North, but the epitaph on' the monu¬ 
ment to be raised to him at Nome should 
be : Greatev love hath none than this, that 
he should lay down his life for his friend. 


ANOTHER COLOUR PLATE 
NEXT WEEK 

With this week’s C.N. is given away 
a plate in full colour showing the arms 
of 42 cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom. Next week another plate 
will be given free, containing a second 
set of 42 city arms, the two forming a 
splendid heraldic record, full of interest 
to all who love the picturesque and 
historical side of their country’s story. 

Order your copies" how, so as to be 
sure of securing them. 


POTATOES AND 
MISERY 

THE HARD LOT OF THE 
IRISH PEASANT 

What Life is Like in Some 
Parts of Our Islands 

WHERE PROGRESS IS SLOW 

The failure of the potato crop last 
year in Ireland has brought bitter 
suffering upon the people, and famine, 
disease, and misery prevail again in 
large areas of the island. Special corre¬ 
spondents of the grown-up papers have 
gone from London to see and describe 
the conditions, and harrowing things 
they tell us of wliat they find, especially 
in Connemara. - 

But dearth is only an added horror 
to the circumstances normally existing 
there. Privation enters where foulness 
and corruption have prepared a pathway 
for disease, and the result is inevitable. 

Horrible Conditions 

Mud and filth lead to the doorway 
of dreadful turf-roofed hovels whose 
floors are of moist earth, whose inner 
walls are covered with a green slime, 
whose chambers are like unlighted 
kennels. Here are found three genera¬ 
tions, palsied grandparents, wretched, 
starving, half-clad parents, and some-- 
times as many as a dozen children. 

They have but miserable turf fires, 
little heat, and less food ; they seem 
scarcely ever to wash, never to bath, 
to possess no more of the common 
privileges of civilisation than savages. 
And men from London ask whether 
conditions as horrible can be found any¬ 
where else in Europe. Unfortunately, 
they can; and in our own kingdom. 

It was only last year that the Under¬ 
secretary for Health for Scotland at 
that time, visiting the Hebrides, likened 
the conditions there to the Amazon 
or the Congo. He found crofters and 
fishermen living in houses without 
chimneys or windows, with human 
beings in one part of the house, and 
cattle stabled in another part. 

It reads like a note from Martin 
Frobisher, who called at the Orkneys 
in 1577, and found that “ the man, 
wife, children, and other of the family 
eate and sleepe on the one side of the 
house, and the cattell on the other, 
very beastly and rudely in respect of 
civility.” 

The Love of Home 

It is all sad and shameful, all hoary 
with ignoble antiquity, little changed 
from Viking days, and yet how wonderful 
is Nature, bringing genius and fine 
character even from such surroundings. 
The. beauty and wit and genius, tire 
adventurous hardihood of the people 
of Ireland and Scotland have too often 
been nurtured in these ill-roofed quag¬ 
mires. Robert Burns’s birthplace was 
little better than these. 

And with what passionate yearning 
the sons and daughters of these scenes 
look back when they leave them for 
better. One of the loveliest and most 
wistful of all songs, the Canadian Boat 
Song, is of the Hebrides, which Canadian 
prosperity celebrates in words of haunt¬ 
ing beauty : 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of 
seas ; 

Yet still the blood is strong , the heart is 
Highland , 

. And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Gounod ..Goo-no 

Mazzini ... . . Malit-se-ne 

Rigel..Bi-gel 

Schubert . . . . . Shoo-bairt 

Uranus ..U-ra-nus 
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JOHN KISSINGER 


* LIVINGSTONE AS HE WAS 


AMERICA TO REWARD 
A GREAT HERO 

The Courage That was Never 
Surpassed in an Army 

MAKING THE WORLD SAFER 
FOR MILLIONS 

President Coolidge has recommended 
that America should pay an annuity to 
a poor man named John Kissinger. 

We have not seen it mentioned in any 
English paper, yet behind this little 
fact there lies a thrilling story. The 
world could never be too grateful to 
John Kissinger. 

What lie did, at the peril of his own 
life, was to help to make the world safe 
for millions to live in. It is part of the 
great story of the conquest of yellow 
fever, and we give the story here as it 
is told in Arthur Mee’s Hero Book. 

Malaria and Yellow Fever 

While Dr. Ronald Ross was searching 
in India and discovering the author of 
malaria, Dr. Reed and three or four 
comrades in the American Army were 
searching in Cuba for the author of 
yellow fever. It was almost certain, after 
the discovery of Dr. Ross, that the 
parasite of yellow fever had its home 
in a mosquito. How this was proved by 
Major Walter Reed is one of the thrilling 
stories of the world. 

There is no adventure anywhere 
more instinct with heroism than the 
search for the author of yellow fever, the 
parasite Stegomyia. Even if there had 
been no gain for freedom in the Spanish- 
American War the conquest of yellow 
fever would have been worth the war 
a hundred times. A hundred thousand 
men died of yellow fever in three years 
under Spanish rule ; in 47 years 35,000 
people died in the city of Havana alone. 

A Story of Heroism 

It was into these things that Dr. Reed 
and his comrades were sent to investi¬ 
gate. One of them died, and the camp 
was named after him, Camp Lazear. 
A great name this will be in the real 
history of the world if ever its real 
history is written, and one picture that 
Dr. Reed has left for us shows us how 
the spirit of heroes and the love of 
humanity hovered about this camp. 

Men were wanted for experiments, 
and two young privates in the army 
came forward and offered themselves. 
They were to be bitten by suspected 
mosquitoes. Major Reed talked the 
matter over with them, explained the 
danger and suffering, and then, seeing 
that they were still determined, promised 
that they should be generously com¬ 
pensated for their sacrifice. 

But both these plain American men 
declined to undergo the experiment 
except on the sole condition that they 
should have no money reward. Major 
Reed touched his cap to the privates, and 
said, Gentlemen , I salute you l and he 
said afterwards that, in his opinion, this 
exhibition of moral courage had never 
been surpassed in the American Army. 

Fallen on Hard Times 

That is how it was discovered that the 
parasite Stegomyia carries yellow fever 
and gives it to man with its bite, and it 
is sad to have to say that Dr.‘Walter 
Reed gave this discovery to the world 
as almost his last service to it, for he 
died soon after. 

So the knowledge that is power came 
into the world. Now the world came to 
grips with its mortal enemies. Now the 
Panama Canal could be made. 

One of the men who volunteered for 
Dr. Reed was John Kissinger, and it 
seems that, like many another hero, 
he has fallen on hard times. He has 
never appealed to the Government for 
help, but at last his friends have moved 
on his behalf, and the President has 
recommended that Kissinger be given 
an income to keep him in comfort in his 
closing years. It is a fine thing to do. 



Livingstone is here looking for the first time across the great Zambesi River. The great 
Livingstone film thrills with fine scenes like this 



Here the famous missionary is stirred by the wonder of the great natural spectacle he named 
the Victoria Falls, one of the most marvellous sights of Africa 



The film shows the dramatic meeting of Dr. Livingstone and Sir Henry Stanley, the journalist 
who went out to find the missionary after he had been lost to the world. The scene of the 
meeting is a very moving one, and is remarkably effective on the screen 



Here Livingstone is writing his diary in the little village of Ujiji. He is seen here in the 
closing days of his most chivalrous and romantic life 


We should like everyone who loves a hero to see the Livingstone film at the London Poly¬ 
technic. Every school should see it. Every church should see it. It is one of the best 
pieces of heroism and history that has been put on the films 


HANNIBAL’S STEED 

AFRICA’S ELEPHANT 
GOES TO WORK 

Putting the Wild L'ord of a 
Continent Into Harness 

A LINK WITH HISTORY 

African elephants are now at work in 
the service of man for the first time for 
two thousand years. 

Credit for their taming and training 
belongs to the officials of the Belgian 
Congo, who have broken them to har¬ 
ness and now have a dozen of the giants 
regularly at work on the 41 miles of the 
Titule-Bamboli road in the eastern 
province of their territory. 

It has often been asserted in the C.N. 
-that the African elephants can be 
trained, and the fact is that the biggest 
elephant ever seen in captivity was an 
African, the famous Jumbo of the 
London Zoo. There must be thousands 
of people still who can boast that they 
rode on the back of this docile moun¬ 
tain of flesh and muscle. 

Crossing the Alps 

Yet man has done almost nothing 
with African elephants since the time of 
Hannibal. “ It cannot be tamed ; it 
is too fierce,” men said of this magnifi¬ 
cent beast; and they have been con¬ 
tent to shoot or trap and spear it to 
death for the sake of its tusks. 

Yet the student of history knew all 
about the African elephant as a servant 
of man. Hannibal had stables for 300 
elephants at Carthage. He took 50 of 
his disciplined elephants with him into 
Europe when lie began his immortal 
campaign against Rome. Thirty-seven 
made the passage of the Rhone under 
his eyes, but all save the last dozen per¬ 
ished amid the snow and ice of that 
awful crossing of the Alps into Italy. 

How a Legend Grew 

Those twelve must have been worth 
tens of thousands of men to him by 
arousing the blind terror and super¬ 
stition of the Italian tribes by whom 
he was confronted. The sight of an 
elephant, face to face for the first time in 
a zoo, is horrifying to a child of today; 
how much more so must it have been 
in those early times to people who be¬ 
lieved in all manner of fantastic mon¬ 
sters animated by evil spirits ! 

Well, the Romans at last conquered 
Hannibal; liis city was overthrown, and 
the site knew the sons of Phoenicia no 
more. Memory of man’s ascendancy 
over the elephant perished, and the 
rumour grew up and has lasted through 
the ages that the elephant of the Dark 
Continent was as intractable as that 
other giant of the land, the gorilla. It 
has even been said that Hannibal’s 
elephants were Indians and not Africans ! 
Happily the evidence exists in imperish¬ 
able metal. There has been found a 
coin of Carthage showing a splendid image 
of an African elephant with a man on 
its back. 

Rival to the Horse 

Hannibal found his elephants round 
the African margin of the Mediterranean, 
where they have now ceased to exist, 
and he caught and tamed them there as 
the Belgians ar6 now catching and 
taming them in the Congo country. 

They are not as good as horses, but 
horses could not exist and work where 
the elephants are successfully toiling. 
An English shire horse can pull ten tons 
and more, but it requires two elephants 
to haul a cart carrying four tons. Per¬ 
haps we should think better of the 
elephant’s pulling if we knew the nature 
of the roads over which they work. 
They do three miles an hour and just 
over 15 miles a day, and so plentiful is 
the store of wild food available that the 
cost of transport is really very low. 
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CUTHBERfS RING 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



MOST BELOVED FIGURE 
OF HIS TIME 

Secret of 'Long Ago that Two 
Men are Said to Keep 

THE MONK OF LIND1SFARNE 

A new Bishop of Hexham was enthroned 
vne other day, wearing St. Cuthbert’sring 
and sitting in St. Cuthbert’s chair. 

It is many centuries x since St. Cuth- 
hert wore that ring himself, when he 
was Bishop of Hexham and later, of 
Lindisfarne. The beloved saint could 
lot bear being a bishop; he only endured 
it from 684 to 687. He was already old 
and not very strong, and Lindisfarne 
was to Christian England what Can¬ 
terbury is no\v> 

Worn out with public cares and feel¬ 
ing death very near, and longing greatly 
for solitude, he laid his bishopric down 
and went back to the little hermit cell he 
had built for himself on one of the Fame 
Islands. The hut was of rough stones 
filled in with pieces of turf, its floor 
dug deep, its roof of wood and straw. 

A Life of Prayer 

There, alone .with the sea and the 
birds and. the thoughts of God, and 
memories of a life spent in prayer and in 
carrying the story of Jesus to wild places 
of the lowlands, the old man lived out 
the few remaining months of his life. 

He was the most beloved figure in 
northern England. A monk who was 
with him when he passed away ran 
out of the hut carrying two candles, and 
held them where they could be seen 
from the watch tower of Lindisfarne. 
The men of Lindisfarne wept, and said : 
“ Alas, our master is no more.” 

St. Cuthbert was a dear and beautiful 
man whose story reminds us that 
centuries pass by, but goodness, charity, 
and unselfishness are still the greatest 
things in the world, as they were to him, 
twelve hundred years ago. He has 
never been forgotten. Some of the most 
interesting stories and legends of Old 
England surround his name. 

The Coming of the Danes 

For about two hundred years his 
body remained where it was buried, at 
Lindisfarne. Then, troubles and war 
driving in on the shore with the oncom¬ 
ing Danes, the monks carried the body 
away. It was their * most precious 
possession—all that remained of their 
dearest saint. They were determined 
to bury it in a secret place where it 
would be safe from all the changes and 
chances of history. 

The monks who set out with the body 
died after hiding it at Chester-le-Street, 
near Durham, a town whose first 
builders were the Romans. They left 
its charge to those who came after them. 
A century later it was moved again ; 
then again. Three hundred years after 
his death the body of the saint found 
its last resting place behind the altar 
of Durham Cathedral. 

A Romantic Story 

In 1537 the tomb was opened, and the 
ring which the new Bishop of Hexham 
wore the other day was taken from the 
skeleton finger. A hundred years later 
the ring was taken to France by a 
priest, and confided to the care of a 
religious house in Paris. Nearly two 
hundred years later still it passed into 
the keeping of Cardinal Wiseman, who 
presented it to St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Durham, in 1858. 

Now, it is said by some people that the 
body of St. Cuthbert is not buried in 
the place where it is generally supposed 
to lie, in Durham Cathedral. Although 
investigations were made in 1827 and 
again in 1899, there is still doubt about 
the real spot where the body lies. 

This is the result of a story which may 
only be a legend or perhaps may be the 
truth—that at the time of the Reform¬ 
ation three monks took the body from 
its place behind the high altar and hid it 
for safety somewhere else in the church, 
The secret has been kept ever since, 
being known bv only three monks at 


Alaska is to have a cold storage plant 
to freeze reindeer meat for shipping. 

The United States now lias 251,437 
miles of railway, or one-third of the 
world’s total. 

Pigeon Rears Chicks 

A pigeon which hatched a hen’s egg 
in a Yorkshire village has started to rear 
the chick. 

The Coreless Apple 

A fruit-grower in Quebec has an 
apple tree which produces apples with¬ 
out seeds and without cores. 

The Exciting Nucleus 

The nucleus of the atom, says Sir 
Oliver Lodge, is the most exciting tiling 
in physics today. 

Tragedies of Johore 

In the Indian State of Johore last 
year 63 people were killed by tigers and 
20 by crocodiles. 

The Nations and Their Books 

An International Book Fair in which 
Great Britain and 14 other nations are 
taking part is to be held in April at 
Florence. 

Steeple Jill 

The weather-vane on a Lincoln church, 
which was taken down for regilding, was 
refixed by a Steeple Jill (a‘lady steeple¬ 
jack), who climbed over 80 feet. 

“ Early to Bed ” 

Late hours and large suppers are 
blamed by medical officers for the low 
vitality of Sutton-in-Ashfield schoolboys. 

Hotels for AH 

The licensing magistrates of West¬ 
minster have warned hotel keepers 
against refusing admission to travellers 
because of their colour. 

Coal from New Pits 

The coal output from new pits now 
being sunk in Sherwood Forest (im¬ 
mortalised by Robin Hood) will probably 
be about 16,000 tons a day. 

The Early Man 

Mr. D. H. Maltby, J.P., has completed 
52 years of service as voluntary organist 
at Mansfield United -Methodist Church, 
and has never been late. 

The Submarine’s Siren 

A Swede has invented an electric 
siren for submarines to sound when 
they are about to come to the surface. 

Heavy Rains in Queensland 

Nearly 14 inches of rain fel 1 at a town i 11 
Queensland in ten days this month ; and 
10 inches in 24 hours in another town. 

Growing Richer _ 

A bank expert says the British nation 
is now adding to its income by about 
^100,000,000 a year compared with two 
years ago. 

Influenza 

In one week influenza was responsible 
for the death of. over 200 persons in 
England and Wales, and it is estimated 
that there are now about 25,000 cases 
in London alone. 

For Poor Authors in Poland 

M. Reymont, the Polish winner of the 
Nobel literary prize, is to devote the 
money (about £6000) to helping poor 
authors in Poland. 

Wimbledon’s New Secretary 

Mr. D. R. Larcombe, the popular 
manager of the famous tennis courts 
at Wimbledon, has now succeeded 
Commander Hillyard, who has resigned 
his position as secretary. 

Medal for a Hero 

The Stanhope Gold Medal for the 
bravest deed of last year has been 
awarded to George Ingham of Man¬ 
chester- for trying to rescue a comrade 
from fumes in a boiler. 


Continued from the previoui column 
a tinje. As each one dies he confides 
the secret to another whom he considers 
worthy to hold it. 

The only two men now living who 
know the secret are Abbot Butler and 
Cardinal Gasquet. It is quite possible 
that before we are much older we shall 
know the truth about this interesting 
story, as people feel that there is no 
reason for secrecy. The days of religious 
persecutions are long passed ; to. hurt 
the remains of dear Saint Cuthbert is 
the last wish of anyone alive. 


BRITAIN EXPECTS 
FRANCE TO PAY 

REMINDER OF A GREAT 
DEBT 

Sacrifice of the Most Heavily 
Taxed Nation on Earth 

ASKING FOR NOTHING 

It is very uncomfortable, for Britain 
to have to say to France that she 
expects to be paid what is owed her; 
but the Government has said so. 

It is something like two years since 
Britain announced that she wanted no 
more from Europe than was needed to 
pay the money she had borrowed to 
help her Allies in the war, and at last 
France has inquired what the applica¬ 
tion of this announcement is to her own 
debt to us. Britain has now made a 
careful reply to this inquiry. 

Our Debt to America 

The position our Government has 
taken up is a very generous one. We 
were quite ready, after the war, to take 
part in a general cancelling of debts, 
believing that that was the way to 
secure the quickest return of the world 
to healthy .economic conditions. We 
were ready to give up any reparations 
from Germany, to pay for the damage 
the war had done us, and to forgive the 
debts our Allies owed us, if America 
would forgive us the much smaller 
amount we had borrowed from her. 

When America made it clear that she 
did not propose to let us off we promptly 
made arrangements to pay her what 
we owed, and told our Allies that we 
were still ready to sacrifice the whole of 
the difference between what was owed 
to us and what we owed, and that 
whatever Germany paid us in repara¬ 
tions should be devoted to paying 
America. Thus our Allies’ debt to us, 
already much reduced, would be further 
reduced by these German payments. 

The Idea in France 

What did France say to that ? She 
said it meant that if Germany did not 
pay what was expected of her France 
would have not only to ' go short of 
reparations herself but also to make up 
our shortage as well. We might well 
have replied, “ Very well, then; we 
will ask you to pay us your share of 
what we owe to America without 
deducting anything for German pay¬ 
ments to us. We will put these in our 
pockets, as we are entitled to do, and 
will say nothing more about them,” 

Instead of doing that we have tried 
again to find a basis of agreement with 
her. The idea in France is that she 
cannot pay us anything unless Germany 
pays her, and that her debt to us should 
be paid wholly from whatever she can 
get out of Germany. We have replied 
that we are willing that, a portion of 
her debt should be in the form of a 
percentage of what she gets from 
Germany, but that the chief part-of it 
should come out of her own resources. 

Britain’s Promise 

In England we are taxing ourselves 
four times as much as we did before 
the war, while France has only doubled 
her taxation. It has been calculated 
that, allowing for the difference in 
wealth, if I'ranee made up her mind to 
tax herself in proportion to our taxa¬ 
tion she would only need one-twentieth 
of the extra tax to pay us all we ask! 

The British Note explains that' we 
must ask the Allies in the first place to 
pay on a scale that will insure us against 
loss if Germany’s payments are short; 
but the Note promises that if at any time 
the total Allied and German payments 
reach more than we want for America 
the Allied payments shall be reduced. 
We do not want any of the German 
payment ourselves. 

We have thus done our very best to 
meet France’s- difficulties and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that France will 
meet us in the same spirit. 


THE COURAGEOUS 
KNIGHTS 

STUDENT’S FEDERATION 
AND ITS TASK 

A World Movement of Young 
People for Righteousness 

NO BOUNDS OF RACE 
OR COLOUR 

Nations will not be saved separately 
any . .more than individuals. In this 
century what God asks of the human race 
is that it shall move forward as a whole. 

That is the ideal for which the World’s 
Student Christian Federation is working, 
and for this noble ideal the Federation 
appointed a Universal Day of Prayer 
on February 15. At least a quarter of 
a million members of National Student 
Movement throughout the world would 
keep this day for this great purpose. 

C.N. readers .who go up to the colleges 
and universities will meet the Student 
Christian Movement there, and will hear 
its challenge, which is to “ recognise the 
urgent need of the whole world for 
Christ, without limit of race or nation, 
and to respond by dedicating their lives 
to His service as He may guide them.” 

A Great Meeting 

It is only a few weeks since 1200 of 
these students, with 400 guests, met at 
Manchester. They had come from the 
uttermost parts of the Earth, transcend-, 
ing the bounds of race and colour, a 
mighty League of Youth, with powers 
and training waiting to be consecrated. 
Along the gallery hung a motto* a 
desire for a United World, and from the 
reading-desk hung a scroll which the 
Student Christian Movement of China 
had sent for this conference. Mr. T. Z. 
Ivoo, when he translated the gold letters 
on the red ground, said that it was a 
prayer as well as a verdict: Courageous 
Knights of the Heavenly Kingdom. 

For five and a half days this gathering 
of people from 39 countries of the world 
laughed and was silent, talked and 
listened, sang and prayed, and scrambled 
about Manchester for trams and meals. 

The Problems of the World 

There were many lectures on the needs 
of all parts of the world—China with 
its civil strife; India with its many 
nations; Africa just beginning to take 
its place in civilisation ; Europe worn 
out by war and famine. 

They heard about the difference 
Christianity has made in the different 
countries, and they heard, too, of some 
of the evils the countries that call them¬ 
selves Christian are taking to other 
countries; and they knew that the 
problems of the world could only be 
solved by people who would live their 
Christianity in their daily lives in 
schools and colleges and hospitals and 
factories and offices and homes, and not 
only in churches. - 

Unforgettable Things 

Those 1200 students can never forget 
how they stood up, German and English¬ 
man sharing a hymn-book, Indians in 
their saris, Chinese people in their bright 
jackets, and sang together 

Jesns shall reign where'er the Sun 
Doth his successive journeys run. 

They can never forget how the great 
little Chinese figure of Mr. T. Z. Koo 
stood above the assembly in his dark 
blue Chinese dress and led them in. 
prayer in the Chinese tongue. They 
can never forget how, after calculating 
the cost of what it might mean, they 
consecrated their lives to the service of 
Christianity for the whole world and sang: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 
Till we have built Jerusalem . . . 

The World’s Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion has kept its day of prayer all over 
the world ; it now wants all Christian, 
people to share in the world task of the 
“ Courageous Knights of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



;51ARCHL16HTS FOR NIAGARA! 

• The Niagara Falls are lobe:;:! 

:illuminated bu 24 powerful:;!; 

! searchlights tor four hours S 
each night, beginning on!;i; 

[Empire Day, Mag 24 m y 

||GOLD RUSH IN aS,A. 

Extraordinary scenes are being wifnessecf?::-\ . 

> at Hillsborough in New Mexico, to wltich there 
was a recent gold rush. Whole families dig far 
!; into the night by the aid of the head lights of MMM 
i; their motor- cars 

Equator—the middle . . PA C / F~ / C::!2i;i;:&!:J 

ling round the 


% CURING KOREAS LEPERSgg 

.:$:Such success in curing leprosy has been i; 

i;!;!attained in Korea,that the Mission to £ 
Lepers is asking Japan to allot sufficient ;* 
:• lan^ to qather Korea’s 20,000 lepers 
together for treatment 1 

m ““ 


Within this belt the Sun is:*$ 
overhead at noon this week 


DESTROYS A RAILWAY 

; A cloudburst in the Arequipa region of Peru 
* " “ ’ 1 \ for 


washed away the railway track tor over six 
£ miles, and traffic between Cuzco and laPaz ;: 
will be interrupted for a month, fanners have 
!;!§ suffered heavy !osses 


W /: _.... 

JifilKRAKATOA’S WILD UFE|;|| 

gvigy Naturalists who have been examining the .j: 
wild life of Krakatoa Island, which was covered 2QQ>; ; . 
feet deep in ash by the eruption of 1883, have found!;! 
lizards, a python, and multitudes of rats living the 

COTTON IN SOU™ 




''WIRELESS FROM THE WILDS Ji 

An expedition in the Amazon !g 
wilds has sent a wireless message®..... .. . , . 

to London, 7000 miles away, and a dM Cotton growing is being greatly extended in South;!; 
;!$:!$! message was sent back from the Africa,and many think it will one day rival gold;!; 
MM Royal Geographical Society, the first | and diamond mining as a profitable industry. In ;:; 

time wirelesshas been used For :g;S N a t a ' a ra| lyvay 63 miles long is bfemg built to 
pgg such a purpose "/M * w • open up Zu,ulancls coHon lands mmmm 




DELUGE IN QUEENSLAND! 

|Tremendous rains have occurred in Queensland,;!:;;!;;:;; 
ij-over ten inches having fallen at Bowen in Zdhours^l^^.^..^^.. 
g The rivers have been overflowing, and some of them 
| passed the highest level ever recorded 


LIVING ANCESTOR OF 
THE WIRELESS VALVE 
The Wonder of the Eye 

Sir Oliver Lodge says that the eye 
was the first receiver to take in the 
electrons which light sets in motion. 
The eye is the living ancestor of the 
wireless valve. 

When the brain receives the sensation 
of light it is because light has disturbed 
the atoms of the substance on which it 
falls, or has itself brought electrons with 
it from its source. What the nerves feel 
is the shock of the electron thrown off 
and striking them with the speed of 
several thousand miles a second. 

The eye is thus a receiving instrument 
which detects radio waves of almost the 
very shortest wave-length. It was life’s 
first wireless receiving instrument. Sir 
Oliver went on to say that such a theory 
led to the belief that other invisible 
things, such as thoughts, might also be 
impressed on the unknown wireless 
receivers of the brain. 


RAISING A LAKE 
And Drowning a Village 

The problem of the water supply of 
the big cities is such that villages have 
to be drowned and lakes lifted to ensure 
it. We may well hold our breath in 
wonder at a scheme on which Manchester 
is embarking at a cost of ten millions. 

Haweswater, a little Westmorland 
lake, is to be turned- into a reservoir to 
hold 20,000 million gallons of w r ater, 
give a supply of 70 million gallons 
daily, and thus solve Manchester’s 
water problem for a hundred years. 

To do this will take ten years, and 
involve the building of an aqueduct 
84 miles long. Haweswater is 160 feet 
above Thirl mere, from which Man¬ 
chester is at present drawing water, but 
it will have to be raised 90 feet. 

The picturesque village of Mardale 
Green will be submerged under the new 
Haweswater, but the quaint old village 
church is to be rebuilt on higher ground. 


PEACE ON THE BATTLE¬ 
FIELD 

A Monument By All Who 
Fought 

Unless those who desire to perpetu¬ 
ate hate in the world are to have their 
way, the friends of peace in France will 
carry out a great work of reconciliation 
before long,. 

Many groups of people there, believing 
in international friendship, have organ¬ 
ised a committee to set up, at the point 
on the Western Front where the fight¬ 
ing was most fierce, a monument to be 
known as the Temple of Peace. All the 
nations will be invited to cooperate, 
for it is intended to symbolise, not the 
victory of one side or the other, but the 
universal longing for peace which lies 
so deep in the hearts of all peoples. 

M. Herriot presided over the first 
meeting of thfe committee, which - has 
just taken place at the Trocadero, in 
Paris. He has always been a friend of 
peace, and as Prime Minister of France 
he can be trusted to meet with dignity 
and effective eloquence the sneers and 
jibes of those to whom it is an article of 
faith that war must always exist. 

THE POLITE FLY 
Tale of Two in a Box 

Mr. Julian Huxley, the biologist, has 
been talking about the thinking powers 
of insects, and he gave a very curious 
instance to show that flies seem to 
understand politeness. 

A fly in a box was observed to seize 
and devour an insect which came within 
reach of it, but when a female of its 
own species joined it in the box the 
male fly immediately offered to her the 
next insect it caught, carefully wrapping 
the morsel up in silk, and placing it in 
front of her for her to eat. 

Even when the female had gone the 
male fly still remembered its manners, 
for, catching another insect, it again 
packed the victim up in silk and left it 
for her. 


A BUSY LITTLE FELLOW 
New Microbe Working for the 
World 

Five years ago two English chemists 
discovered a microbe which is able to 
feed on cellulose and convert it into a 
useful fertiliser for the farmer. 

All kinds of microbes had been tried 
for this purpose; they were tested by 
being fed upon the purest paper. At 
last the new microbe was found, and as 
it thrived on paper it was known that 
it would thrive on any other form of 
cellulose, such as straw, bracken, maize 
stalks, and sugar-cane waste. 

The microbe is today being cultivated 
on a large scale in order to turn all this 
waste cellulose into fertiliser to help our 
crops, and it thus represents another of 
those tiny workers which are helping 
in the difficult problem of feeding our 
big world. 

HOW TO HEAR MUSIC 
Hastings Experiment 

At. selected municipal concerts at 
Hastings, music from the masters is to be 
played to the children, with instructive 
talks dispersed through the programme. 

At the first concert Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes talked on the instruments in the 
orchestra, and the composers illustrated 
in wide variety of style were Haydn, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Gounod, and 
Quilter. Concerts illustrating melody 
and rhythm have followed, and pattern 
and programme music are coming, with 
a final sample of Music of the Nations, at 
the end of March. 

Reports are to be made on the edu¬ 
cative value of these concerts, and they 
will awaken interest everywhere, as under 
the stimulus of broadcasting music is a 
subject of almost universal appeal. 

The Hastings series of concerts is 
admirably planned, and we congratulate 
the town on its enterprise. 


NURMI OF FINLAND 
A Statue to a Runner 
NATION HONOURS HER ATHLETES 

A week or two ago the C.N. explained 
that public men in Finland were trying 
to establish a memorial to the great 
athletes who have brought distinction 
on the little Republic in the past few 
years. Now something has happened. 

The Finnish Government has ordered 
a famous sculptor, Mr. Aaltonen, to 
design a statue of Paavo Nurmi, the 
famous runner who won so many 
victories at the Olympic Games last year 
and who has recently been making fresh 
records in New York. 

The statue will soon be set up in a 
conspicuous place in Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland. It is in bronze, and 
represents Nurmi running steadily, with 
his head turned sideways. It might well 
stand as the symbol for all brave endeav¬ 
our and achievement; and what better 
symbol could there be for a young nation ? 

Finland is small in population. but 
large in extent, and rich not only in its 
fields and forests, but in the character of 
its vigorous, intelligent, and well-edu¬ 
cated people. Its pride in its athletes 
i§ akin to that emotion which filled the 
ancient Greeks when they met in the old 
days at tlieir national sanctuary to 
forget the bitterness of war in the 
friendly rivalry of their young athletes 
for the crown of wild olive. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
An engraving by W. Ward . . £390 

A Chippendale bookcase . . . £110 

Pair of Queen Anne stools . . £98 

1st edition of Keats’s poems*. . £80 
Six old Spanish chairs . . .. £73 

A glass table-service .... £47 
A Queen Anne chest.... £30 
A steel breastplate and sword which are 
said to have belonged to Joan of Arc, and 
for which £1000 has since been offered, were 
sold the other day for £30. 
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Music Hath Charms 

VY/e all remember Paderewski 
” for his wonderful play¬ 
ing. Now we may remember 
him for something else, for a 
charity that is greater than art. 

- Paderewski is giving free con¬ 
certs in England this month for 
the British Legion Appeal Fund 
to relieve the distress in the homes 
of men who helped to win the 
war. As they helped, therefore, 
to set Poland free, and to give 
Paderewski's country a newstart 
in the world, there Is something 
fitting in this kindly generosity. 

How would the world get on 
without this heavenly charity, 
which enriches both the one who 
takes and the one who gives? 
Life seems to be good to some 
and hard to others, and no one 
can say where the fault lies, no 
one among us is fit to cast the 
first stone. 

We may walk along in our own 
secure little path, hedged com¬ 
fortably about by our own private 
interests, but we know all the 
time that on the other side of the 
fence are unhappy faces and 
sorrowful sounds. Ears that 
deafen themselves to the sorrows 
of others soon become deaf to 
all harmonies. 

Kind thoughts' and acts, sym¬ 
pathy, farthings, pence, pounds, 
all make up the sum of the 
heavenly charity which sweetens 
the world's distress. Those-of us 
who are fortunate enough, to be 
there at one of the five Pader¬ 
ewski concerts will remember 
this when we are listening to the 
music of the spheres drawn out of 
the piano by the Master. 

Paderewski is growing into an 
old man, and he has been worn 
out unduly by the trials and 
sufferings of the war, and his 
services' as Prime Minister of 
Poland for some years. But he 
still retains the fire and vigour 
which held spellbound the music 
lovers of the last generation. 
They remember him as a wizard 
of sound. He brought heaven 
and its music, sweet scents and 
fairy hours, down to his platform 
when he played, and his listeners 
thanked God as well as Pader¬ 
ewski for the magic of sound. 

And now we are to hear him 
again. He has already played in 
France and Belgium for the sake 
of heavenly charity, and left 
happiness in the trail of his 
music. He is bringing his gift to 
England for this purpose. 

Our hearts are warm when we 
think of such things as these; 
not of Paderewski but of all the 
heavenly charity that sweetens 
the human lot. We think of the 
farthings as well as of the pounds, 
of the children's savings as well 
as of the poor man's pence, of the 
widow's mite as well as of the 
rich man's offering. 

For so the whole round Earth 
is every way “ bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God.” 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Poet's Tribute 

J^ong ago, in the happy days before 
the Great Shadow had fallen on 
the world, Mr. Henley was sending out 
a book of poems, and in it he wrote this 
lovely dedication to his wife. 

Take, dear, my little sheaf of songs, 
For, old or new,. 

All that is good in them belongs 
Only to you; 

And, singing as when all was young, 
They will recall 

Those others, lived but left unsung: 

The best of all. 

Now she has joined 3iim, and it seems 
fitting that a word should be said of 
this gracious lady who moved one of 
our best poets to some of his best 
work. Every C.N. reader, we hope, 
knows Mr. Henley’s England , my Own. 
&> 

The Flower-Seder 

It is better to be late than never with this 
story of the London (lower-sellers. It was 
sent to The Times not long ago. 

J had bought some flowers (a good 
quantity) from a seedy looking 
youth, paid for them, and crossed the 
street to catch a passing omnibus. 

As I was just getting in my arm 
was touched, and there was the shabby 
youth. Fie thrust a shilling into my 
hand with, “ I did it wrong, Miss, and 
charged you a shilling too much ! ” 
and the omnibus started. I don’t 
know if I ought to have given that 
shilling back, but there was no time 
to think, and I only said, “ Thank you! 
You are an honest man and a gentle¬ 
man. ” I hope that boy has prospered. 

We hope so too. 

© 

Charles Dickens’s Letter to His Son 

gv one of those odd chances which 
bring things together there came 
on to the Editor's desk one day the 
picture of Master Peter Dickens at 
Charles Dickens's grave which we give 
on another page, and a letter which, 
nearly 60 years ago, Charles Dickens 
was writing to one of his boys, the 
grandfather of Master Peter. We are 
sure that it will be helpful to pass it 
on to that great multitude of boys 
now growing up to face the world in 
which we hope Peter Dickens will be a 
great figure : 

In this world there is no stay but the hope 
of a better, no reliance but on the mercy and 
goodness of God. 

. You know that you have never been ham¬ 
pered with religious forms of restraint, and 
that with mere unmeaning forms I have no 
sympathy. But 1 most strongly and affec¬ 
tionately impress upon you the priceless value 
of the New Testament as the one unfailing 
guide in life. 

Deeply respecting it and bowing down 
before the Saviour, as separated from the vain 
constructions and inventions of men, you 
cannot go very far wrong. 

Similarly, I impress upon you the habit of 
saying a Christian prayer every night and 
morning. These things have stood by me all 
through my life . .. and so God bless you ! 

The boy who received this letter from 
his father has lived to be famous him¬ 
self, and to see his father’s fame grow 
more and more. 


Justice Without Colour 

J udge Lynch is dying in America, we 
read. The number of Negroes 
killed by a crowd without a trial, that 
L to say, was last year reduced by half. 

We hope to see- the improvement 
continue till Justice reigns from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic shores, and a 
black man can be as sure of getting it 
as a white man. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qver 30 million people in England 
last year escaped being run over 
by motor-cars. 

0 

Railways i iav e been in existence for 
a century. Journeys on some of 
them have seemed longer than that. 

S 

A N anxious reader wonders what we 
shall use for coinage when Mr. Ford 
has all the money. The answer is Fords. 
E 

Jr you would be famous do not allow 
- yourself to be seen too often. The 
more people see 
of you the less 
they think of you. 
E ' 

Education is ex¬ 
pensive, says 
a grown-up paper. 
But ignorance is 
ruinous. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If honest men object 
to steel houses 


'pm cut of the 
modern coat 
alio w s a man 
little movement. 
If it were not cut 
it would allow him 
less. 

‘3 

0xe of our small 
poets lias re¬ 
fused to go to 
America because 
of P r o li ibition. 
“ One more good thing for Prohibition/’ 
says a New York paper. 

GJ 

T'iie Italian Prime Minister is still 
stopping the publication of news¬ 
papers. We shall have to spell it Muzzlini. 
E 

Motor owners complain that every 
obstacle is being put in their way. 
But nothing seems to stop them. 

0 

\V r - understand that many families 
which have been at peace for 
years are now having cross words. 

$8 

March is Coming 

March ! Anarch ! March ! They are 
coming 

In troops to the tune of the wind : 
Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years 
before. 

March ! March ! March ! They wijl 
hurry ■ 

Forth at the wild bugle-sound; 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground. 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow ! 

Shake out your red tassels, larch ! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! 
■ Hear who is calling you—March ! 

Lucy Larco.u 


A Cross Word Kills Mah 
Jong 

By One Who Loved Her 

A CROSS.WORD has killed Mah Jong. 

She lies cold and beautiful, 
and over her tomb people stand, run¬ 
ning their fingers through their hair, 
saying: Don’t speak to me, anybody. 
Five letters and beginning with L.” 

Poor Mah Jong! 

It is hard for an aristocratic old 
lady to be killed by an upstart walk¬ 
ing alphabet. We had got to love 
her and her beautiful names, and the 
joy of building castles again at our. 
time of life. We loved the feel of the 
ivory and the look of the delicate 
colours, and we wondered if ever the 
time would come when we could play 
this game as the Chinamen of old 
did—gently and swiftly, so that the 
patter of the falling bits of ivory was 
like birds pecking their rice, or like 
rain on a full-leaved June garden. 

Those Oriental players of Mah 
Jong had eyes in their finger-tips. 

| They never troubled to look at their 
| ivories. In time we should have 
| learned this art, too. Even if Mah 
| Jong did not teach us how many 
| words there are in the alphabet she 
taught us daintiness and dexterity 
and finger reading. 

And now she has gone. 

A cross word has killed her. 

Poor Mah Jong 1 
. © 

The Rainbow That Never 
Was 

£^reat is the power of the imagina 
tion ; greater is the wonder with 
which we sometimes read our papers. 

A lady whq has been reading the 
words of an eloquent traveller in 
praise of Africa, saying, that it w*as 
one of the few lands where one might 
find the rainbow's end, was moved to 
write to the papers to say that she had 
done the same thing in Oxfordshire. 
It was in a motor-car, too, which after 
a slight shower, ran right into the 
glorious colours of the bow\ The rain-. 

1 bow, indeed, seemed to spring from 
the ground on which she stood! 

Is it not wonderful ? Such an 
experience has never before been re¬ 
corded since Alice stepped through the 
Looking Glass! Indeed, there was 
something strangely alike in the situa¬ 
tion . The rainbow’ 's seven-fold colours 
arise from a million tiny mirrors re¬ 
flecting the Sun’s rays into our eyes, 
and if we could catch up to these rain¬ 
drop mirrors and stand among them 
the band of colours w’ould be gone. 

Long before the wise men told of 
this other.simple people spoke of chas¬ 
ing the rainbow^ as a useless quest, 
and of rainbow' gold as the money 
that was never picked up. They had 
the fine imagination of the poet, bat 
the readers oFsome of our papers have 
imaginations beyond all imagining. 

© 

God make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow ; 

A tiny flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. j 
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A WONDERFUL NEW ENGINE 


TRYING TO STOP 
A WORLD EVIL 

THE OPIUM TROUBLE AT 
GENEVA 

Two Sides of a Great 
International Question 

WHAT PERSIA SAYS 

By Our Geneva Correspondent 

Someone has wisely said that there 
are always three sides to every question : 
Your side, my side, and the right side ; 
and the business of the League of 
Nations is to find the right side. 

The Opium Conference at Geneva has 
so far partly failed, but it . must win in 
the end, and it lias served the great 
purpose of setting two sides of the 
question before the world, clearly ex¬ 
pressed by America on the one hand and 
by Persia on the other. 

In America the growing number of 
people who take drugs and utterly ruin 
their lives is causing grave anxiety. 
America is determined to put an end to 
this evil and she thinks that the only 
possible way is to stop growing poppies. 
Opium, of course, may be used for 
medicine and in scientific work, and for 
that it is entirely good; but for every¬ 
thing else it is harmful, and therefore 
America says that only just so much as 
is needed for medicine and science 
should be produced, and no more. So 
America looks abroad to. the countries 
that grow poppies, Afghanistan, China, 
India, Persia, Turkey, Turkestan, and 
feels that countries must not be allowed 
to cultivate without restrictions a flower 
from which such poisons can be made. 

Poppies Grown Like Wheat 

That is her ride of the question. What 
about the other side ? Let us hear what 
Persia has to say. 

Here is a country which grows poppies 
.as we in England grow wheat. Every¬ 
where can be seen the familiar white or 
purple flowers. In Persia there is not 
much rain, and the poppy will flourish 
where other crops will not. There is a 
double harvest in one year. 

The harvest time is rather like our 
hop-picking season. The seed pods 
have to be scratched or lightly cut so that 
the juice may ooze out at the exact 
moment when they are ripe, and this 
means that a large number of men 
must be employed in addition to the 
peasants who have carried on the culti¬ 
vation up to this time. 

At Harvest Time 

Round about these harvesters gathers 
a motley crowd. There are the story¬ 
tellers, musicians, and owners of peV- 
forming animals. There are the sellers 
of sweets and the usual trifles to be found 
at fairs everywhere, who come out from 
the towns and barter their wares for 
opium sap. A gay scene these poppy 
fields are when harvest time comes ! It 
is the time, too, when debts are paid up. 
During the year the peasants have ob¬ 
tained goods from the store-keepers on 
credit, and now they pay for them in sap. 

From the poppy fields all this strange 
medley of people gain the greater part 
of their livelihood ; so do the proprietors 
and the peasants. There are also the 
big opium centres, where the. brokers 
and merchants, with their staffs, depend 
on the opium trade. 

Problems to be Solved 

A picture such as this shows not only 
the destitution that would be caused if 
poppy growing, by a stroke of a Western 
pen, were cut off from the industries of 
Persia and other similar countries, but 
also the great difficulties in the way of 
centralising the proceeds of the crops 
and controlling them. 

Yet Persia is as ready as any other 
country to do her best towards fighting 
the opium evil; it is a question of time, 
of money, of education. Under the 
present conditions, no other employ¬ 
ment is open to all these many sections 
of the population who depend on the 


F or. six months one of the most won¬ 
derful engines in the world has 
been running at the English Electric 
Company’s works at Rugby. 

This long trial was to see if the engine, 
which is driven by steam generated at 
the pressure of 3200 pounds to the square 
inch, or 218 times the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, could be safely run. 

Water is heated to over 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit under this pressure, and is 
then turned into steam without any 
extra heat. 

If water is heated in an ordinary 
boiler to near the boiling point, a large 
amount of extra heat is required to turn 
the water into steam. It is this extra 
heat, known as the latent heat of 
evaporisation, which is so costly an 
item in the fuel used in steam engines. 

When water is heated under sufficient 
pressure it gradually rises to what is 
called the critical point, and it will then 
turn into steam with practically no 
extra heat. At the critical temperature 


trade, and new outlets must therefore 
be provided. 

To begin at the beginning of the 
difficulties we must remember that 
many of the agricultural peasants are 
unable to read and write, and use the 
most primitive methods. To teach them 
to use modern tools, to fertilise their 
land, to handle new crops, to understand 
the science of seed selection and rotation 
of crops, need time and teachers. 

Then roads and railways do not 
exist at all in many provinces. The 
opium is carried almost entirely by 
camel or donkey caravans. The quality 
of the land, too, while suited for the 
poppy, is not necessarily good for other 
things. Irrigation will be needed, and 
this means that water must be provided 
cheaply. Then, having taught the 
peasants, made the roads, and irrigated 
the land, markets must be found. 

There is another point, too. A big 
proportion of national revenue is drawn 
from the opium trade, and this must 
be replaced. Clearly it is not an easy 
matter to stop such an industry. 

In its attempts to control the traffic 
even now the Government finds itself 
beset with difficulties. The opium 
merchants and growers are among the 
wealthiest class in Persia and. among 
the growers are many influential clergy, 
who control land which has been be- 


and pressure, too, a gallon of water 
will be turned into only • a gallon of 
steam, the high pressure steam only 
occupying the same space as the water. 

Mr. Benson, the English inventor, 
decided to make this experiment, and his 
1500-horse-power engine has proved so 
successful that the Germans have 
taken it up. 

It was really a daring experiment. 
The steel tubes which contain the steam 
had to be specially tested at the National 
Physical Laboratory. The steam cannot, 
of course, be used in the engine at such 
a terrific pressure, so it is first reduced 
to a pressure suitable for driving a 
special form of turbine, after which it is 
again reduced in pressure and used to 
drive a second,- lower pressure, turbine. 

Mr. Benson’s engine saves half the 
fuel and a third of the boiler space, and 
his wish is to make steam continue to 
compete successfully with its ever¬ 
growing rival, the. (internal combustion) 
oil engine. 


queathed for religious purposes, and, 
knowing what hardship and suffering 
would be caused if the labour engaged 
in the opium trade were left without 
occupation, they strongly oppose any 
attempt to interfere with it. These 
clergy have great political power and 
their opposition is serious. So, also, is 
that of the landowners and the traders. 

. All these difficulties must be over¬ 
come. Persia recognises that an evil 
which affects the greater part of the 
world must be uprooted from its source, 
but when accusing fingers are pointed 
at any country it is as well to know that 
country’s point of view. Persia empha¬ 
sises two facts : first, while realising 
the dangers of opium, the form in 
which it is used in Persia is the least 
harmful of any, and there is no drug 
problem to be compared with those of 
the great industrial nations; second, 
while opium is merely a detail to 
countries which do not grow it, in 
Persia it affects a fifth of her exports, a 
twelfth of her revenues, and the liveli¬ 
hood of a very great number of citizens. 

A group of experts in agriculture, 
engineering, and money matters is to be 
sent to Persia by the League to study 
the problem on the spot, and we feel sure 
a way will be found to destroy the drug 
evil without at the same time destroying 
the livelihood of the Persian people. 


A BOMBSHELL FROM 
WHITEHALL 

ONE OF THE BEST LAWS 
IN THE EMPIRE UPSET 

Extraordinary Blow at Canada’s 
Independence 

QUEER SITUATION 

By Our Political Correspondent 

No British Dominion is so sensitive as 
Canada about freedom from interference 
in its affairs, yet it is to Canada that has 
come the indignity of having a statute of 
her Parliament declared null and void by 
the Judicial Committee of The Privy 
Council in London. The hews has fallen 
like a bombshell in Canada. 

This' is not the fault of the British 
Government, or of the Privy Council; 
it is due to the fact that the British 
North America Act, which gave Canada 
self-government, provides that appeal 
may be made to London in certain cases: 
Among them is the present case of a 
dispute in Canada as to what laws may 
be made by the Dominion Parliament 
and what by the much.older Parliaments 
of the different Provinces, which are 
joined together to form the Dominion. 

Preventing Strikes 

Seventeen years, ago- the Dominion 
Parliament passed an excellent law to 
deal with labour disputes in public 
enterprises. It is one of the best laws in 
the British Empire, and it has worked 
well. If either side applies to the Govern¬ 
ment for a Conciliation Board to deal 
with a dispute the Government has to 
appoint the board, and the awards of 
441 boards out of 478 have been accepted 
by both parties. It is known as “ the 
most effective piece of strike-preventing 
legislation in the world.” 

But the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com¬ 
mission, a public body doing the work of 
the public, chose to resent the appoint¬ 
ment of a Conciliation Board to inquire 
into a dispute and took its objection to 
the courts, and finally to London. 

The Privy Council’s Decision 

The Privy Council found thatunder the 
North America Act this kind of law- 
making belongs to the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ments and not to the Dominion ;• and, 
of course, it had to say so. It is a pro¬ 
found pity that such a decision should 
upset so valuable an Act. 

That is not the whole of the trouble, 
however. There is no power under the 
Canadian Constitution to alter the law. 
The younger Dominions have been given 
power to alter their constitutions, but 
that had not been thought of when the 
North America Act was passed, nor is it 
certain that it would have been agreed to 
in Canada. When the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment was set up great jealousy was felt 
by the Provincial Parliaments of the 
powers given to the Federal Parliament, 
and one" of the things that secured their 
assent was the right of appeal to London. 

A Problem for Canada 

In most countries where local legis¬ 
latures were set up before the federal 
body, power has to be given to the 
courts to decide between them. What 
Canada must decide now is whether 
she wants this done by a court in London 
or a court in her own capital of Ottawa. 
There is a supreme court there, but it lias 
no such powers at present. 

Another thing Canada will have to 
decide is whether she wants a law passed 
giving her power to alter her Constitution. 
The British Parliament would certainly 
pass any such measure if the Dominion 
desired it. The question is whether 
the Provincial Parliaments- (French- 
speaking Quebec, for instance) would 
agree to such changes. 

It is a difficult problem for Canada. 
All we in England can do is to await her 
decision, and then we must help her to 
carry it through. 


POLICEMAN’S SAFETY-FIRST CLASS 



The Chief Constable of Hanley has arranged for policemen to go round to the various 
schools of the town and instruct the boys and girls on the best way of crossing a road. 
Here we see a constable giving a lesson to his Safety-First class 
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AN ANT COMES TO 
EASTBOURNE 

STORY OF A MIGHTY 
ATOM 

Little Living Balls which 
Revolve in the Water 

A SPREADER OF DESTRUCTION 

By Our South Kensington Correspondent 

The tiny Argentine Ant has established 
itself at Eastbourne. 

It has become notorious by the manner 
in which it has spread all over the world. 

In the Argentine itself it is not a pest 
of importance, but in other lands the 
damage and annoyance which it causes 
are almost incredible. There is not an 
eatable thing which it will not devour. 
Growing plants, helpless animals (especi¬ 
ally young birds, which it attacks in 
their nests), the food in the pantry or on 
the breakfast table—everything is ac¬ 
ceptable to it. This is bad enough, but 
not all. Cases have been reported of 
babies which have been attacked in the 
cradle by swarms of these little creatures. 

After this one can believe accounts 
of how people have been driven from 
their houses by them ; how, if an egg 
be broken in"the nest of a sitting hen, 
the ants gather there in such numbers 
that the hen is forced to abandon her nest; 
and liow the chicks are attacked and 
caten as they hatch out from the eggs. 

Defying the Elements 

The ant wages war on most other 
insects, including. ma^iy that are bene¬ 
ficial, but it protects a large number of 
aphides and scale-insects which them¬ 
selves do a great deal of damage to 
crops. The' only good acts with which 
one can credit it are the destruction of 
termites, or white ants, and of certain flies 
occurring as a pest on the giant millet. 

America is the continent suffering 
chiefly from the ravages of this pest, but 
Madeira has been most severely visited. 
Here the birds have been practically 
exterminated, coffee-cultivation has been 
utterly ruined, and the other chief crops 
have been seriously interfered with. 

Even the intense cold of refrigerators 
forms no barrier to these ants ; floods 
and heavy rain kill large numbers, it is 
true, yet even the elements are no match 
for their ingenuity. In flood time they 
will mass themselves into living balls, 
with the younger and Weaker members 
on the inside ; these balls float on the 
waters and are kept continually revolving, 
so that all the ants are supplied with air. 

No Natural Enemies 

So far as can be seen the only barrier 
which prevents the Argentine Ant from 
extending all over the world is that of 
the extremes in climate that occur 
North and South. 

No natural enemies have been found 
to prey on it to any extent and no 
ill-feeling exists between the members 
of separate nests. 

In the past serious pests, such as the 
Colorado beetle, have often been success¬ 
fully dealt with by introducing a para¬ 
site into the infected countries, but this 
method will probably fail in the case of 
the Argentine Ant. In all likelihood the 
solution of the problem lies in a more 
careful study of the life of the ant in 
various countries, and possibly in the 
discovery of some new method of control. 

THE FLYING SCRAP-HEAP 
Race of Home-Made Planes 

An American race for home-made 
aeroplanes was won the other day by a 
French mechanic who built his machine 
in a cellar out of a motor-cycle side-car, 
a second-hand motor-cycle engine, and 
odds and ends of scrap picked up for 
next to nothing. 

It was a queer-looking plane, but it 
actually flew 25 miles at fifty miles an 
hour, and then flew 150 miles across 
country to show that the performance 
was no mere flash in the pan. 


THE TELEPHONE 
AT SEA 

Talking to a Friend On Land 

A passenger on a cross-Channel boat 
had a direct telephone conversation the 
other day with a friend on land. 

It was the first time this had been done 
in England, and was managed in this way. 

The ship transmitted by wireless tele¬ 
phone to a receiving station on shore, 
and the conversation was then relayed 
through a telephone exchange to the 
subscriber, there being no more delay 
than in making an ordinary telephone 
call. The ship made the conversation 
possible by using the duplex system, 
which allows reception and transmission 
at the same time. 

The ship’s chief wireless operator has 
been able to talk in this way to Leeds 
and Glasgow among other places. 

THE IDEAL HOME 
A Thousand and One Ways 
of Making It 

The houses of today belong to all the 
world and to all the ages, such a variety 
of materials and methods is used in 
making them. 

The Ideal Home Exhibition, organ¬ 
ised by the Daily Mail at Olympia from 
March 2 to 25, is a remarkable exam¬ 
ple of the thousand and one ways there 
are nowadays of making a home. One 
of the exhibits is a whole village set 
in the scenery of the Cotswold Hills; 
others are old half-timbered houses, and 
new ones in steel. 

It gives us 4 food for thought to know 
that peasant workers from Egypt, 
Armenia, Poland, Palestine, and Burma 
can all be seen at work at their crafts 
at this year’s exhibition. 


THE COLOUR-SERGEANT 
A Story of the Battle of 
Corunna 

We were remembering the other day 
the story of the battle of Corunna. 
General Sir George Higginson lias now 
been writing to The Times to tell a queer 
little story of this event of 116 years ago. 

In 1845 Sir George received" his com¬ 
mission in the Grenadier Guards, and 
crossing ‘the parade ground to report 
himself, he met the quartermaster, a 
quiet - looking old gentleman, in plain 
clothes. On hearing the name the old 
man ‘held out his hand and said, “ I 
am glad to be the first to welcome you, 
for I was your father’s colour-sergeant 
at the battle of Corunna.” 


A LONG TRIAL 
Five Million Words of Evidence 

The longest civil trial ever held in 
America before a jury has just ended. 

The trial lasted 187 court days, and 
five million words of evidence filled 
17,000 typewritten pages. The judge's 
charge to the jury contained 70,000 
words, there were 954 exhibits, and 
1200 requests for rulings by the court. 

The ownership of a corporation was 
at stake, and after 70 hours’ deliberation 
the jury brought in a verdict of over 
two million pounds for the plaintiff. 

SPEEDING TIMBER ON 
ITS WAY 
Drying by Vacuum 

A means of drying lumber by a 
vacuum process is said to have been 
invented in, Sweden. 

It requires only three days to complete, 
after which new lumber can be used for 
any kind of work as if it had been 
thoroughly seasoned. The cost amounts 
to less than four shillings a thousand feet. 


AN ISLAND NO FOOT 

HAS TROD 

* ' 

Surprises of the South Seas 

It is hard to believe that there is any 
island so hard to approach that no man, 
white or black, has ever set foot on it. 

Such an island is thought to be Rapa, 
in the South Pacific, and the scientists 
who are cruising there in the St. George 
are to make an attempt to land on it, 
if funds permit them to continue. 

The South Seas are still full of 
surprises, and the explorers have already 
collected remarkable specimens of all 
kinds. The little-known island of 
Gorgona, off the Colombian coast, 
yielded some weird rock carvings which 
have now reached the British Museum. 
These are figures of human beings and 
monkeys and a geometrical design, and 
are thought to be relics of a prehistoric 
race of Sun worshippers. 

If possible, the expedition will visit 
Easter Island to examine the mysterious 
stone images there. They also hope to 
touch at Pitcairn and deliver parcels 
to its lonely inhabitants. 

HOW THE DUTCH DO IT 
Paying Men for Working 
Instead of for Nothing 

We cannot let workless men starve, 
but how much better to find them work 
to do for the money than to pay them 
for doing nothing ! 

A Rotterdam shipyard had a chance of 
a contract for repairing a ship that had 
run aground. The company told the 
Dutch Government that it could take 
400 or 500 men off the unemployed list 
for 21 days if the Government urould give 
a subsidy for the work it was trying for. 
The Government did so, and the 
company got the contract. 

A large Norwegian steamer had gone 
ashore at Christmas outside Blyth, 
Northumberland, and when it got off it 
leaked badly. Tenders were invited for 
its repair. The Blyth Dock Company 
quoted just under £jooo and undertook 
to complete in 35 days. The Rotterdam 
company, with the subsidy behind it, 
quoted something over /5000 and 
21 days. It got the job, and the Dutch 
Government saved a handsome sum. 


THE CAT AND THE 
KITTEN 

A True Tale from the North 

A C.N. reader in the North of England 
sends us this true story of her cat. 

The cat had five kittens, all of which 
were drowned, so that the poor mother 
cat pined sadly. 

It ’ happened that the next-door 
neighbour was about to drown a kitten 
which seemed to be too delicate to live, 
and so our friend asked the neighbour for 
the kitten to console the pining cat on her 
own hearth. 

The new kitten did bring consolation, 
and it was touching to see the efforts of 
the cat to keep the little one warm. They 
were left together overnight in a basket, 
but in the morning the kitten was found 
dead. The cat, feeling that the little 
one was cold, had carried it to the rug 
and laid it in front of the fire. 

THE HOTEL BIBLE 
1500 in One Building 

Just before a huge new hotel was 
opened in New York the other day, 
300 Boy Scouts, headed by a brass band, 
paraded from the Bible Society offices 
to the hotel building, each carrying 
five Bibles. 

As is the universal practice in America, 
every room was provided with a Bible, 
so.that travellers might never feel the 
want of one. 


MAZZINI AND HIS 
DREAMS 

The Thinker of Modern 
Italy 

A DREAM THAT HAS COME TRUE 
AND ANOTHER THAT IS COMING 

Mazzini: The story of a great Italian. By 
Edith Hinkley (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 

Not long ago there were published 
three volumes of letters written by 
Joseph Mazzini to a family of English 
friends, the Ashursts, in which he gave 
his own. account of his doings and of 
his hopes and disappointments. Mrs. 
Hinkley has rewritten the story of his 
life in the light thrown upon it by these 
letters, quoting freely from the older 
biographies in doing so. 

Why did Mazzini, the apostle of 
Italian unity, die a saddened and dis¬ 
appointed man only a year or so after 
Italian unity was completed ? This new 
book gives the answer very clearly. 

Defeat and Betrayal 

Unity came about in a manner so 
different from his hopes. He sought in 
a free Italy “ the progress of all through 
the cooperation of all, under the leader¬ 
ship of the best and wisest.” He strove 
for forty years to persuade his country¬ 
men to throw off tyranny by their own 
strength and to unite for their own 
redemption by means of a free republic. 

Again and again the people rose at 
his behest, only to be defeated and 
betrayed by the interference of the 
Emperor of the French and by the 
King of Piedmont, whose one idea was 
that nothing could be done without 
the emperor’s help. 

King Victor Emmanuel was certainly 
not born great/ nor did lie achieve 
greatness. Greatness was truly thrust 
upon him, and he and his ministers, 
including the subtle- Cavour, showed 
again and again how unworthy they were 
to be the instruments of the great des¬ 
tiny Mazzini had planned for his country. 

Forty Years of Trial 

Before others had thought of unity 
Mazzini was imprisoned by Victor’s 
father for proposing it; when at last 
it was completed by a march on Rome 
which circumstances had made inevit¬ 
able, Mazzini was imprisoned once more 
lest the people should suppose he had 
had a part in its achievement. 

And in the forty years between he 
spent his life in poverty and discomfort, 
in hiding or in exile, giving his means, 
his time, and his strength to rousing 
the people to a consciousness of their 
duty as he saw it. 

In Italy his skill in eluding his enemies 
supplied stories more thrilling than any 
fiction. He seldom disguised himself, 
but kept constantly on the move from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, mostly at 
night. At times he would boldly meet 
his pursuers, and by his casual behaviour 
avoid the least suspicion that he was 
the man they wanted. 

Two Great Dreams 

The great moment in his career was 
when a revolt in the Papal States caused 
the Pope to flee the country, and the 
short-lived republic called upon him to 
be its ruler. He ruled “ without prisons, 
without trials, without violence.” Actu¬ 
ally, he ruled by love—his love for the 
people and the people’s love for him. 
Then came the French troops and 
restored the Papal tyranny. 

It is wonderful to remember today 
that in the midst of his struggles Mazzini 
wrote to a British statesman : 

“ What is wanted is not a temporary 
agitation which will have to be ever¬ 
lastingly reproduced, but something 
permanent, a great association for the 
nationalities, a constant machinery 
functioning regularly and always.” 

Two great dreams had this dreamer^ 
a united Italy and a League of Nations. 
One has come true and the other ?,-> 
certainly coming. * 
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OUR PRIVATE ZOOS 

WILD LIFE IN THE PARKS 

Unique Sanctuaries for Animal 
Collections 

CAPTIVE IN THE OPEN AIR 

A new influence is stirring in English 
country life, bringing strange creatures 
into park and pasture. 

Many men, proving themselves but 
happy boys of larger growth in love 
with pets* are introducing animals from 
far lands, which give a novel and de¬ 
lightful interest to our countryside. 

There is a llama farm at Amp thill, in 
Bedfordshire, where 30 of these cousins 
of the camel are doing well. There is a 
Canadian silver fox farm in Kent. 

There are kangaroos in private posses¬ 
sion, and little kangaroos, called walla¬ 
bies, in one of London’s parks. Ameri¬ 
can grey squirrels run wild in the Home 
Counties, and zebras from Africa are 
quartered in several English homesteads. 

Woburn’s Great Collection 

The Mayor of Maidstone has a private 
menagerie where lions and other fear¬ 
some beasts multiply behind their 
barred retreats ; but at Woburn Abbey, 
the home of the Duke of Bedford, and 
other places, while the mighty flesh- 
eaters cannot run free, we may see 
collections of wild animals such as no 
single continent could claim as its own. 

The llamas and the P-atagonian cavies 
of the New World, the inusk ox of the 
Arctic, the antelopes of Africa, and the 
deer of Asia mingle with the bison of 
Europe and the buffalo of India. 

Japanese deer, elegant, sprightly but 
at times rather savage little beauties, 
are fairly common in our parks; birds 
from the East and the West, from 
Australia, from Africa, from North 
America, and the ocean islands, are in 
the aviaries, or roam at will, like our 
own ducks, geese, and swans. 

Benefit of Sunlight 

Museums are indispensable, but how 
much better it is to see all these magni¬ 
ficent creatures in comparative freedom, 
alive, active, and happy. 

We find that species from the hottest 
lands can live with us if we give them- 
food and liberty enough to keep their 
blood stirring, and shelter if and when 
they desire it. 

Open air is the salvation of human 
beings, and so it is of the animals. The 
Zoo has decided never again to confine 
. the great apes, whether orang, chim¬ 
panzee, gorilla, or gibbon, to those great 
heated meat safes in which we have been 
wont to see them. They will have their 
warmed retreat, but they will have 
access to roomy open cages in which 
they can roam and breathe in the health- 
giving sunlight, like the lions and the 
seals and the elephants. 

Pfere David’s Deer 

The natural homes of many species of 
free animals are being gradually taken 
from them by the advance of,civilisation. 
It is by private collections such as those 
referred to that the remnants of the 
species will be saved. 

It was due to Woburn tliat the very 
rare and famous deer,' Pere David’s deer, 
was saved from extinction. The deer 
was unknown except in the royal park at 
Pekin. When the Boxer riots occurred 
some years ago, the mob broke in and 
destroyed all the deer there. None 
remained anywhere but in the Duke of 
Bedford’s preserve. He had saved the 
last of the species. 

The men who are getting together 
collections today in England may save 
other species in the same way; so that 
our children’s children may see them still 
in the book of animal life. 


JUDGE LYNCH DYING 

Mob Learning to Obey 
the Law 

AMERICA’S HOPEFUL FIGURES 

There is no surer proof of civilisation 
than obedience to the law. Where laws 
are bad they will not be‘obeyed, and 
good laws are an essential of civilisation. 
But sometimes even good laws are dis¬ 
regarded, and to disobey good laws is 
a proof of barbarism. 

Lynch law is an enemy of civilisation, 
and good Americans have always 
deplored its prevalence. Their opposition 
is bearing fruit. 

It will surprise many people to know 
that last year there were only 16 mob 
murders (all of Negroes) in the United 
States. That, of course, is 16 too many, 
but there were 33 in 1923 and 57 in 1922, 
The rejoicing throughout America at 
these figures has been very great, and 
they have given much encouragement. 
There is talk of the possibility of there 
being none at all this year, and a great 
effort will be made to prevent them. 

Special efforts will no doubt be made 
in Florida, where five out of the 16 took 
place. There were two in Georgia and 
two in Mississippi, and seven other 
States had one each of these ghastly 
crimes. The reform is mainly due to a 
change in public opinion. It takes 
courage to stop a lynching, and when the 
electors did not care, why should the 
police bother themselves ? 

But now the electors do.care, and the 
police are active. They prevented 45 
lvnchings last year. 

RULE OF THE ROAD 
AT SEA 

The Man Who Made It 

How do two steamships meeting know 
on which side to pass each other ? In 
a street it is simple : Keep to the left. 
But in the wide sea at night ? 

When both side lights you see ahead 

Port your helm and show your red. 

Green to green, or red to red, 

Perfect safety; go ahead. 

That is the rhyming rule given in the 
Board of Trade examination regulations. 

The man who settled these things 
in .the seventies and eighties of last 
century, when British shipping was 
I developing at an enormous rate, was 
Thomas Gray, head of the Marine De¬ 
partment of the Board of Trade. Born 
in 1832, he went there as a boy clerk at 
19; at 37 he was head of the Department. 

And now his son has died and has 
left Z7°°° f° r a trust in memory of his 
father, to be administered by the 
Royal Society of Arts. It is to be used 
for “ the advancement of the science of 
navigation and the scientific and edu¬ 
cational interests of the British Mercan¬ 
tile Marine.” 


A STOWAWAY IN A BALL 
OF EARTH 
The Hungry Beetle 

A little beetle that travelled across 
the world in a ball of earth is now 
threatening to make several American 
States its home. It is a vigorous and 
hungry pest. 

Its old home was in Japan, and its 
family probably reached America as 
stowaways in the balls of earth attached 
to the roots of imported plants. Found 
in 1916 near Camden, New Jersey, it 
has since multiplied so rapidly that the 
authorities are seriously alarmed. 

The grubs feed voraciously on almost 
every kind of vegetation, attacking the 
roots from below. As they live under¬ 
ground, they are exceedingly difficult 
to destroy, and the only remedy seems 
to be to import their enemies from Asia 
; to fight them. 

Meanwhile people are being urgently 
asked to report the news if the beetle 
is found more than fifty miles from 
I Philadelphia. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Barbary Horse? 

A barb, or Barbary horse, is a certain 
breed of horse that came originally from 
North Africa, formerly called Barbary. 

Which Was the First Animal to be 
Domesticated ? 

The dog, as we know from the remains of 
the dog being found with the earliest 
remains of man. 

Who Was the Mother of Cyclops? 

There were three Cyclops, who were 
Titans, the sons of Uranus, or Heaven, and 
Gaea, or Earth. The word means round- 
eyes, and the names of the three were Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes. 

What Do the Words Kyrie Eleison, 
Christe Eleison Mean ? 

They are Latinised Greek words used in 
the responses of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and mean Lord, have mercy upon us; 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 

What Does Moonstruck Mean? 

Moonstruck is a vulgar expression for 
“ deranged in mind,” and is a survival from 
the days when lunatics were supposed to 
have been sent out of their minds by the 
influence of the Moon. 

How Can the Fur Inside a Kettle Spout 
be Dissolved ? 

Dilute hydrochloric acid will dissolve the 
mineral, but of course the acid is poisonous 
and the kettle would have to be thoroughly 
cleansed with dilute soda. • 

What is Ihe Origin of the Saying Take 
the Gilt Off the Gingerbread? 

In the first, half of the 17th century 
gingerbread cakes were decorated with gold 
leaf, and later with a Dutch metal. This 
gave rise to the saying referred to. 

What Does “ Entered at Stationers* 
Hall” Mean? 

Formerly, if the copyright of a book or 
title was to be protected it had to be entered 
in the register kept at the Hall of the 
Stationers’ Company, but this practice is 
now obsolete. 

What is an Addressograph ? 

An appliance for addressing rapidly a 
large number of wrappers or envelopes. 

, A motion of the hand or treadle brings each 
address down in succession, and if necessary 
any particular address can be repeated. 

Of What is Aluminium Made ? 

It is not made up of any other substances, 
but is one of the elements that is a single 
substance itself—the metal aluminium, which 
has never been split up into anything else. 
It is never found free in Nature, but is the 
commonest of all metals, being found prac¬ 
tically everywhere in the soil. 

Is the Nationality of the Unknown Warrior 
in London and Paris Known ? 

The British Unknown Warrior is a soldier 
of British citizenship, though of what part 
of the Empire is not known ; and the French 
Unknown Warrior was similarly a man of 
French citizenship. They were taken from 
the buried dead of the two allied armies, 
and neither of them can be an enemy soldier. 

Can Molten Iron Be Attracted by an 
Electro Magnet? 

No; iron has various forms at different 
temperatures. These are known as allo- 
tropic forms, and are called after the Greek 
letters alpha, beta, gamma, delta. It is the 
alpha form that has magnetic properties, but 
it loses these above 760 degrees Centigrade. 
Iron melts at 1505 degrees, so that molten 
iron is not attracted by the magnet. 

What are the Names of Orion's Chief 
Stars ? 

Astronomers name them after the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta, gamma, 
and so on. But some of them have been 
given other names from ancient times. The 
two brightest stars, Alpha and Beta, are 
called Betelgeuse and Rigcl. The star 
opposite Betelgeuse and two stars of the belt 
are called Bellatrix, Mintaka, and Almilam. 
These five are all the stars of the first three 
magnitudes that have been named. 

What is the Burning of the Claire ? 

The claire is a sort of bonfire made of casks 
split up. One part of the ceremony is the 
joining together of two unequal parts of a 
cask with a huge nail, or clavus, made for 
the purpose. Hence the name claire. 
Some authorities regard the ceremony as a 
relic of Druid worship, and others think 
it is connected with the Roman ceremony 
of the clavus annalis, observed on Septem¬ 
ber 13, The Burning of the Claire takes 
place on the shores of Morav Firth on New 
Year's Eve, Old Style, 


THE HEAVENLY 
TWINS 

WONDERS OF CASTOR 
AND POLLUX 

Quartette of Whirling Suns 

CHANCE FOR A SMALL 
TELESCOPE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

During next week the brilliance of 
the Moon, which is approaching the 
Full, will obliterate all but the brightest 
of the stars, though such of these as are 
visible will be all the easier to identify. 

So any observer who faces due south 
about 9 p.m. will see, very high up, 
almost overhead, the two famous stars 
Castor and Pollux of Gemini, the Twins. 
Each of these bright luminaries of about 
first magnitude represents the head of 
one of the cherubs. The rest of this 
charming constellation stretches away 
to the right, or westward, as shown in 
our star map, and at the other end the 
stars of Mu, Nu, Gamma, and Ni 
represent the four feet of the Twins. 

Of the two stars Pollux is the nearer, 
at a distance of 51 light years, or 
3 > 35 °>°o° times as far as our own Sun. 
Taking into account the brilliance of 
this star notwithstanding its immense 
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distance, it is ascertained that it radiates 
nearly 80 times as much light as our 
Sun, but not so much heat in proportion. 

Pollux is travelling very rapidly to¬ 
wards the west in its own proper 
motion, apart from its apparent motion. 

It is a crosswise motion of about 
1662 miles a minute, the great sun 
gradually getting farther away from us 
at about 54 miles a minute. Now, as 
Castor, the other twin star, is speeding 
toward the south-west, we realise that 
these two stars must, from our point 
of view, be gradually approaching one 
another. But, though they have been 
doing this since the dawn of history, 
they do not appear very much closer. 

But Castor is really travelling in a 
very different direction from Pollux, 
for, though south-westerly, it is rapidly 
approaching us, obliquely, at about 
1100 miles a minute. 

Hotter Suns Than Ours 

As we are speeding in a totally 
different direction at some 900 miles a 
minute there is no probability of our 
Solar System ever getting close to the 
wonderful system of Castor. For Castor 
is composed of a pair of beautiful suns, 
visible in a small telescope, while each 
of these suns ha,s been* found spectro¬ 
scopically to be composed of a pair of 
suns, too close together to be seen 
visually, but which whirl round one 
another at terrific speed, the brighter 
couple taking 9} daj T s and the other 
pair but 3 days. This quartette of suns 
altogether radiates about 70 times the 
light of our Sun. Being of the Sirian 
type of hydrogen suns, they are much 
hotter and brighter than ours, and,prob¬ 
ably from two to three times the size. 

They are about 3,700,000 times as 
far away as our Sun, their light taking 
56 years to reach us. Apparently neat 
these two pairs of suns is a smaller 
“companion” of about ninth magni¬ 
tude. It appears to be a small sun, 
radiating barely a twelfth of the light 
of our Sun. This body may form an 
outlying member of the Castor system of 
suns, but calculations as to its distance 
from us, some reckoning it but 41 light 
years, make this uncertain. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning, Jupitei 
S.F.. Saturn south. In the evening. Mars S.W. 
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THE WIZARD 

A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 17 

In the Room of the Bath 

here burned in the room one of 
the oil lanterns common 
throughout the Palace. It was 
made of bronze in the shape of a 
water-lily ; and by the light of this 
Tremayne and his companions stared 
at one another in amazement. 

“ Locked in ? ” cried Neil. “ The 
thing’s impossible ! ” 

*• It’s possible enough to be the 
truth,” said Fountain. “ We’ve 
been caught napping, with a ven¬ 
geance ! Either traitors or Punhri’s 
men are in the Palace.” 

Tremayne, in the meantime, had 
tried to break open the door ; but 
even his great weight was useless, 
for the door was of the hardest wood 
and studded with heavy nails. 

For a moment there was silence, 
during which they heard again the 
voices of the priests proclaiming 
from the towers of the city temples : 

“ O Citizens of Kandara, the 
Queen is doomed ! Zarasis, Queen 
of Kandara, dies this night. Thus 
have the soothsayers predicted. 
Thus have the gods decreed.” 

“ That villain is at the back of 
this ! ” exclaimed Tremayne. “ He 
would never have dared to go thus 
far had he not been sure of his 
ground.” 

“ That may be*so,” said Foun¬ 
tain. “ The question is, what are 
we to do ? We can’t remain here 
in idleness until somebody takes 
it into his head to let us out; and 
yet we are caged—wc arc fooled ! ” 

Neil Ranson was at one of the 
windows. He could hear the 
temple gongs sounding everywhere 
throughout the city. Not only did 
the noise continue, but it seemed 
to be louder than ever, to be draw¬ 
ing nearer to the Palace. The boy 
could hear, too, the beating of 
drums and the shouting in the 
streets. The citizens were being 
summoned from their beds to learn 
of the death of Queen Zarasis. 

“ I believe,” said Neil, “ that I 
can climb out. There are gargoyles 
projecting from the wall that look 
strong enough to bear my weight.” 

The other two, on each side of 
him, peered into the semi-darkness 
of the night. There was no Moon ; 
but the tropic sky was glorious with 
stars, and a gentle wind stirred the 
branches of the trees that grew in 
the Palace gardens. 

“ And where can you get to ? ” 
asked Fountain. “As far as can 
be seen, there is no possible way of 
reaching the ground.” 

“ I would never attempt that,” 
said Neil. “ One might as well try 
to climb down the face of a'preci¬ 
pice. Wc are at least sixty feet 
above the courtyard, and there is 
no chance of making Dario hear. 
The best that I can hope for is to 
reach, another window, by way of 
•which I can re-enter the. Palace. 
If I can gain the Room of the Bath, 
I can find Idina, who will take me 
to the steward, who has duplicate 
ke3’S for every lock in the building.” 

“ In that case,” said Fountain, 
“ you can let us out. I would try 
it myself, but I am not active 
enough. I’m too stiff in the joints, 
and Tremayne is far too heavy.” 

The boy, without waiting longer, 
clambered to the window-sill, when 
Fountain strapped a revolver- 
holster to the girdle Neil wore 
round his waist. 

“You had best take that,” said 
he. “ Every chamber is loaded ; 
and there’s no saying what is in 
front of you.” 

A moment after, Neil Ranson 
found himself in the open air, 
hanging at what seemed to him— 
and in truth was—a perilous height 
above the courtyard of the Palace. 
Far belo\7 him, at a distance, were 


OF KANDARA 

Told by Major 
Charles Gilson 

the flat roofs, white in the starlight, 
of the houses of the city; for the 
Palace of Kandara stood upon a hill. 

From the high wall of the build¬ 
ing, at this level, a series of quaint 
gargoyles projected, each of which 
represented one of the ancient gods 
of Egypt. There were Anubis, Tlioth, 
Ra, Horus, and scores of others. 

Fortunately, these gargoyles were 
not more than three feet apart ; and 
the boy was able to swing quite 
easily from one to another, as a 
gymnast moves along a ladder. 

And while he swung in mid-air 
he could see beyond the Palace 
walls. The people were shouting 
in a wild, excited manner. Gongs 
were still beating in all parts of the 
town; and before the main gate, 
where Dario and his men stood 
ready for the attack, was a vast 
mob of people, the sound of whose 
voices, at that 1 distance, was like 
the droning of a hive of bees. 

Neil had already progressed 
several yards from the window by 
which he had escaped. I le now 
saw, a little way above him, 
another window that was narrow, 
but which he judged to be wide 
enough to admit him. 

Neil guessed that the window 
above him belonged to the Audience 
Chamber, or an adjacent room. 
But, though he had grave doubts as 
to whether he could gain it, he was 
resolved to make an attempt, even 
if it should cost him his life. 

Perilous as the undertaking was, 
he resolved to attempt it. And 
knowing full well that the longer 
he thought about it, the greater the 
danger would seem, very cautiously 
he raised his right knee and placed 
it upon the gargoyle, keeping his 
balance all the time. He then 
brought his right hand across, and, 
grasping -the gargoyle from the 
other side, realised with a sigh of 
relief that the first danger was past. 

Neil rose to his full height with 
his arms extended, after the fashion 
of a tight-rope walker. A second 
after, he had grasped the window¬ 
sill and hauled himself to safety. 

He looked down into a triangular 
room that he recognised at once as 
the Audience Chamber. Here were 
stone chairs, benches, and seats, that 
resembled pews in a church, dis¬ 
posed in a semi-circle round a cen¬ 
tral ivory throne. 

On tiptoe he crossed the room, 
and was relieved to find the door 
ajar. He passed out into a passage 
that was quite dark, which he knew 
to lead to the Room of the Bath. 

The suite of rooms in which 
Henry Tremayne and his two 
companions were quartered was 
situated on the side of the Palace 
farthest from the Queen’s apart¬ 
ments. These rooms were shut off 
from the rest of the building by a 
narrow passage that connected with 
the central Room of the Bath, on 
the other, side of which was a similar 
passage leading to the apartments 
of the Queen and the ladies of her 
court. 

The passage turning at a sharp 
angle, he became suddenly con¬ 
scious of a dim light in front of him ; 
and, a little after, he could sec the 
marble pillars that surrounded the 
Room of the Bath. 

This advised him that the door at j 
the end of the passage was wide ! 
open. He therefore went down on I 
all fours, and thus passed into the ! 
great chamber where one or two ! 
lamps were burning. | 

The room was at least thirty i 
yards in length, and almost as : 
broad. The entire floor, the walls ; 
and. the pillars that supported the | 
roof, were all of white marble, 1 
streaked with red and grey and the 
green of the sea. Here and there 
enormous palms grew in earthen¬ 
ware vases ; and it was behind one 
of these that the boy .rapidly took 
up his position. 

For the sight that he had beheld 
had' deprived him of his breath. He 
believed then that the cause of 


Queen Zarasis was as good as lost. 

Upon the steps that led down to 
the bath, crowding the aisle beyond 
the. pillars on the other side of the 
room, were, at least, thirty armed 
men: priests whose heads were 
shaven and soldiers of the civic 
guard. And with these was Punhri 
the Sorcerer, robed as the High 
Priest of Kandara, but carrying in 
his hand a naked sword. 

The High Priest with a party of 
picked men had somehow gained 
ingress to the Palace. Moreover, it 
was evident that his presence there 
had not yet been discovered. Dario 
was on duty at the main gate ; the 
men of the Royal Bodyguard 
manned the walls ; John Fountain 
and Tremayne were locked in their 
rooms, and the men servants in the 
Palace itself were all fast asleep. 

With his sword Punhri indicated 
the door that led to the apartments 
of the Queen. When he spoke to his 
followers, his voice was raised little 
above a whisper. 

“ ToThe Queen ! ” said he. “The 
gods have decreed that this night 
Zarasis dies. By morn, Punhri will 
be King of all Kandara.” 

Even as the words left his lips, 
Neil Ranson raised his revolver— 
and fired. 

The report, echoing in that vast 
chamber, was like a thunder-clap. 
Neither Punhri nor any of those 
with him knew anything of modern 
firearms. That single shot was 
electrifying in its effect upon men 
taken wholty by surprise. It might 
have been that the gods of ancient 
Egypt had intervened, hurling in 
their wrath a thunderbolt into the 
midst of those unworthy of the 
priesthood. 

Punhri himself was the first to 
recover his presence of mind. 

“ Seek shelter ! ” he cried. “We 
have to deal with white men ! ” 

Little did he dream at that 
moment that he was confronted by 
a boy, single-handed, and yet 
resolved to render a good account 
of himself before numbers over¬ 
powered him. 

CHAPTER 18 
A Wolf in the Fold 

n planning the desperate at¬ 
tempt which he made that 
night upon the life of Queen 
Zarasis, Punhri had neglected 
nothing that was likely to ensure 
success. 

He had now the majority of the 
citizens of Kandara on his side— 
not because, they had any love 
for him, but because they feared 
him, and realised that the Wizard 
was now more powerful than he 
had ever been. . ’ 

He had experienced no difficulty 
in finding a certain locksmith, an 
old man who had been employed 
in the building of the Palace, which 
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had been reconstructed by the 
Queen’s father. 

This locksmith, who was a 
master of his craft, was- easily 
persuaded to make a bunch of 
skeleton keys which he declared 
would open every door in the 
Palace, with the exception of that 
which led from the Room of the 
Bath to the Queen's private apart¬ 
ments. 

Having gained possession of 
these keys on the night in question, 
the High Priest ordered what in 
military language is called a 
demonstration to take place without 
the Palace walls. He never intended 
to assault. He knew that the men 
under his command, rascally priests 
and the ill-trained militia, could 
not hope to prevail over Dario’s 
seasoned warriors. By bringing 
up his battering-rams, Punhri had 
desired to do nothing more than 
to hold the Royal Bodyguard to 
the gates and outer walls, so that 
the Palace itself would be left 
unprotected. 

He knew of the subterranean 
passage by means of which John 
Fountain and Neil Ranson had 
entered the city. He knew that it 
would be guarded by Dario’s men; 
but he trusted that, taking them 
by surprise, he would be able to 
force an entrance. 

This part of his plan could not 
have been more successful. Accom¬ 
panied by . some twenty priests 
whom he knew that he could trust, 
Punhri attacked the guard at the 
entrance to the tunnel. A brief, 
though fierce, combat took place 
in one of the subterranean cham¬ 
bers in which the men of the Royal 
Bodyguard were outnumbered and 
overpowered, while no sound of 
the fighting reached the ears of 
those within the Palace. 

The High Priest had now every 
reason to believe that his object 
was as good as gained, that Queen 
Zarasis was doomed. In order to 
clear himself of all guilt, he had 
already caused the soothsayers 
to predict that the Queen would 
die that very night! 

Followed by about thirty men, 
he entered the Palace, as we know, 
at dead of night. He hoped to 
take the inmates of the Royal 
apartments by surprise, and to have 
a clear field in which to do away 
with the young Queen in a manner 
at once cunning and relentless. 

All within the building were 
asleep, and, while they slept, every 
door that gave upon the courtyard 
was locked and bolted from the 
inner side, so that Dario and his 
men could not hasten to the help 
of the Oueen. 

Returning to the Room of the 
Bath, Punhri locked all the other 
doors by means of his skeleton keys, 
with the sole exception of that 
which led to the Queen’s private 
rooms. Thus it was that the three 
Englishmen, of two of whom 
Punhri knew nothing, were trapped 
while they were asleep. 

Punhri made several vain at¬ 
tempts to open the door of the 
Queen’s apartments ;* but, though 
he tried one key after another, 
none would fit. 

The High Priest found himself 
baulked when within easy reach of 
his goal. Desiring to commit the 
crime he contemplated as stealthily 
as possible, and to retreat swiftly 
by the w T ay that he had come, he 
had no wish to break in by force. 
Yet for the moment it seemed there 
was no alternative. He was in the 
act of conferring with his men as 
to what was best to do, w r hcn he 
was fired upon by Neil. 

As we have said, that single shot 
might have been a thunderbolt. 
It is one thing to be surprised; 
it is another to find oneself con¬ 
fronted by something entirely 
novel to one’s experience. Not only 
were Punhri and thdse with him 
unacquainted with modern fire¬ 
arms, but they had not the least 
idea who it was who had so sud¬ 
denly and so boldly attacked them. 

One of their number had been 
wounded, and this man, crying out 
in a loud voice, was the cause of 
the panic that immediately ensued. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Tea-Pots 

W hen Corfu came under 
British rule in 1815 the 
troops that were first sent out 
there found themselves in very me¬ 
lancholy circumstances indeed. 

Miserable quarters, every ar¬ 
ticle of furniture scarce and bad, 
and even the most common 
utensils of cookery unattainable. 
The straits*to which they were 
sometimes reduced were often so 
ludicrous that the laugh they 
had at their own expense was thq 
only consolation that they had 
to lessen their misery. 

But among all their wants 
none affected them so deeply 
as the lack of tea-pots, for 
among the entire garrison there 
was not a single person possess¬ 
ing one of those useful and much 
needed articles of everyday use. 

Such, then, was the condition 
of affairs when, one fine morning, 
a small trading vessel was seen 
to sail into the harbour. 

The Sergeant hastened to the 
quay to inquire what the stran¬ 
gers had brought. 

“Tea-pots ! ” replied the Cap¬ 
tain. 

“ You’ll have plenty of custom 
then, my fine fellow,” cried the 
Sergeant, and, with his utmost 
speed, he fled to spread the good 
news among the garrison. 

The intelligence spread like 
wildfire and in a very few 
moments every woman in the 
garrison-, high and low, and every 
bachelor who wished to brew 
himself a comfortable cup of tea, 
were dashing towards the* quay, 
each hurried and anxious lest the 
supply of the Heaven-sent tea¬ 
pots should be exhausted before 
their needs were satisfied. 

“ Which is the ship ? ” they 
cried, eagerly. 

“ There it is,” replied the 
Sergeant, pointing to the little 
vessel, now safely moored to the 
quayside. 

They flocked as closely to it 
as they" possibly could and cried 
with one voice : “ Tea-pots ! 

Tea-pots ! Show us the tea¬ 
pots ! ” 

“ Tea-pots ! ” echoed the Cap¬ 
tain, nodding his head. 

“ Where are the tea-pots ? 
We all want tea-pots,” expos¬ 
tulated the anxious English. 

“ Tea-pots ! ” said the Captain 
with a smile and a bow. 

“ Tea-pots,” repeated the crew, 
“ Tea-pots ! ” 

By this time the unusual com¬ 
motion had drawn to the quay, 
among other spectators, an 
Italian cook who, happening to 
have a smattering both of 
English and Romaic, stepped 
forward to offer his services as an 
interpreter. 

“ He says he is freighted with 
tea-pots, ’ ’ explained the Sergeant. 
“ Do make him produce them.” 

“ What have you brought ? ” 
said the cook to the Captain. 

“ Tea-pots! ” replied the Cap¬ 
tain. 

“ All! ” said . the cook, smi¬ 
lingly turning to the anxious 
onlookers. “He say he bring 
TIPOTAS—dat mean in his 
language, NOTING ! ” * 
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°Uhe First Spring Flowers [Begin to T^aise heir Heads 



DF MERRYMAN 

A pompous actor was bragging to 
a friend. 

“ Do you know what it is to go 
before a vast audience ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” replied his candid friend. 
“ I spoke before an audience' once, 
but most of it went before I did.” 

s 0 a 

A Funny Game 

Rolf's a very funny game; 

I never got it right. 

You buy a ball for half-a-crown, 
Then knock it out of sight. 

You hunt around in weeds and 
thorns, 

And find it in its den, 

And take a club and try to knock 
It out of sight again. 

0 0 0 

What four letters describe an am¬ 
bassador ? XLNC. 

0 0 0 

The Two Americans 

Smith said to Jones: “ As I was 
coming to the office, this morn¬ 
ing I met in the street two American 
friends of mine. It occurred to 
me afterwards that one of them is 
the father of the other one's son. 
Can you think how they are 
related?” N 

It was some time before Jones 
could think of the right answer. 
Do you know what the relationship 

Was ? " Answer next week 

0 0 0 
Contradictory Proverbs 




Too many cooks spoil the broth 


,0 0 0 

When can a horse be sea-green in 
colour ? When it is a bay. 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Chalk Farm ? 

Qialk Farm was originally Chal- 
cot farm, named after Chalcot 
mansion house, which survived till 
recent times. Chalcot probably 
means the chalk cot, a reference to 
some small dwelling which stood 
there in the old days. 


How do we know that Charles I 
was intensely delighted when he 
stood on the scaffold ? 

Because he quite lost his head on 
that occasion. 


000 
An Enthusiast 



parachute. It keeps the brain 
occupied, and prevents one from 
worrying on the way down ” 
000 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
H E RE is the old nursery rhyme 
written in the style of a cross¬ 
word puzzle : 

Scintill ate, scint ill ate, globul e vivific; 
Fain would I fathom your nature 
specific, 

Loftily poised in the ether capa¬ 
cious, 

Strongly resembling a jewel 
carbonaceous. 

0 0 0 
Art and Commerce * 

A young artist of doubtful talent 
was visited in his studio by a 
wealthy merchant. After looking 
at a number of pictures the busi¬ 
ness man said: * 

“ Young man, do you sell many 
of these pictures ? ” 

“ Yes,” the artist replied un¬ 
truthfully, thinking that at last 
he was about to sell a picture. 

“ Well,” said the merchant, “ if 
you will come down to my office 
tomorrow I will give you a well- 
paid job. For years I have been 
looking for a salesman like you.” 

0 0 0 

Why should a naval officer never 
put his chronometer under his 
pillow ? 

Because he should never sleep on 
his watch. 

□ 0 . 0 

An Obstinate Pet 

Xhere was a young fellow of Eye 
Who had, as a pet, a tame fly ; 
He taught it to think, 

Blow its nose, and to wink, 

But he couldn’t get it to cry. 

□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Ami? An umbrella 
Monograms of Discoverers 
Newton, Franklin 
Who Was He ? 

The Brave Poet was William Cowper 


Two Great Englishmen 



These two monograms are composed of the letters in the names of two great men in 
English hilor,—a sailor a _d a soldier. Can you find out who they are? Solution next week 


Jacko Minds the House 

IWTrs. Jacko was very vexed when there was a knock at the 
back door one morning just as' she was in the middle of 
bathing the baby. 

“ There ! ” she exclaimed crossly. “ Somebody ivonld come 
1 at an inconvenient time like this.” 

She called downstairs to Jacko, and told him to answer the 
door for her. 

“ We don't want anything if it's the baker,” she said, “ and 
if it's a tramp send him about his business.” 

But it was neither the one nor the other. When Jacko 
opened the door he found the butcher waiting for an order. 

2 ^ Jacko rubbed his head. “ Coo! The Mater didn’t say 
~ anything about, that! ” he said to himself. And he told the 
man to wait while he put his head into the larder. 



Any old rags or bones?” he asked in a quavering voice 
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There was a big leg of mutton in the meat-safe, but Jacko 
turned up his nose at it.' 

“ That won't last long,” he said, contemptuously. 

And he ran back to the butcher, and told him to send up 
half a dozen chops, some sausages, and a pound or two of 
steak 1 

The butcher looked a bit surprised, but, as he said, business 
was business, and off he went with his order. 

Jacko shut the door with a flourish. He felt very proud of 
himself for ,r running the house ” so well. And when there 
was another knock at the door, a few minutes later, he was off 
like a shot. 

This time it was an old man with a donkey cart. “ Any 
rags or bones ? ” he asked, in a quavering voice. 

Jacko said he'd have a look round. And, sure enough, on a 
.plate in the larder, he found a big pile of bones that Mrs. Jacko 
had carefully put on one side to make soup of. 

Jacko wrapped them up in a bit of newspaper and gave them 
to the old man. 

“ A good riddance,” he said, severely. “ The Mater ought 
to have thrown them away long ago.” 

Just as he was shutting the door again, who should arrive 
but a man with a big sack on his back. 

“ Tve brought the coal,” he said. “ Where does your Ma 
want it put ? ” 

Jacko hadn't the slightest idea, but he thought it beneath his 
dignity to run to ask. So he opened the door of a cupboard 
in the passage, and told the man to tip the coal in there. 

He had just finished the job when Mrs. Jacko, who had 
heard the noise, came running down the stairs. And when she 
saw what had happened, she nearly collapsed. 

“ You wretched boy I ” she shrieked. ” Il’s the linen cup¬ 
board / ” 

She was so long bemoaning the state of her beautiful linen 
cupboard, that when she looked at the clock it was time to get 
the dinner. And then, of course, she saw the state of the 
larder—and shrieked louder than ever. 

“It's that wretched boy!” she cried. "Oh, what has he 
been doing ? ” 

Altogether it was a very unlucky day for poor Mrs, Jacko. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Spain’s Siesta 

Spain now has a law requiring 
all business to be suspended at 
^ noontime during the hot 
— weather. 

The siesta has long been, an 
unofficial institution in that 
country, but now all shops, 
offices, and so on, are ordered 
to close their establishments 
from i o’clock to 3, so that 
everyone can enjoy their noon- 
h day sleep. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

La Sieste en Espagne 

L’Espagne possede actuelle- 
ment une loi qui ordonne dc 
suspendre les affaires an milieu 
du jour pendant les grandes 
clialeurs. 

Depuis longtemps la sieste est 
une institution inofficielle dans 
le pays, mais aujourdTiui tous 
les magasins, bureaux, etc., 
doivent fermer de une lieu re a 
trois heures afin que tout le 
monde puisse jouir du sommeil 
de midi. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Lost Tie 

/Cecil's Daddy had lost his 
^ favourite tie, and every¬ 
one was hunting for it. 

Now a tie is a big thing, not 
like a pin or a stud, or even a 
sixpence; but Cecil’s Daddy 
was sure that he put it on the 
dressing-table when he went 
to bed, and where was it now ? 

Mother cooked the breakfast 
while Cecil and his Daddy 
hunted for the tie. Mother 
said it would turn up, she was 
sure. 

“You have a train to catch,” 
she said, “ and your breakfast 
to eat. The tie will be found 
when I am tidying up, I have 
no doubt.” 

“Well, I hope it will,” replied 
Daddy; “ for it was a very 
favourite tie of mine.” 

But. it didn’t turn up, so 
when Daddy had gone to catcli 
his train, Mother and Cecil 
started to hunt for it. 

Cecil looked inside the pillow 
case. He was sure it was in 
there. But it wasn’t. Then lie 
turned out Daddy’s tic drawer, 
but it wasn't there. 

“ I expect,” said 'Mother 
“ Daddy took it down into the 
kitchen for me to press.” 

Ten minutes later Cecil was 
in the kitchen. There was a 
tidy pile of clothes waiting for 
Mother to iron, but Daddy’s 
tie wasn’t among them. Cecil 
looked very carefully, then he 
looked in the kitten's basket. 
But no, there was no tie in the 
basket, nor in the kitchen cup¬ 
boards, nor in the bread bin. 
Cecil made up his mind he 
must make a thorough search. 
Even the coal-cdlar was peeped 
into ! 

“ I believe,” said Cecil at 
last, “ the mice have come 



along and taken it down into 
their hole.” 

“ Oh, no,” laughed Mother, 
“ it is much too big for that.” 

Just then the telephone boil 
went, and Cecil ran off to 
answer it. 

It was Daddy speaking, and 
he said: ” I've found my tie! 
Do you know where it was ? 
I put mv hand in my hip 
pocket to get a handkerchief, 
and I found my tie ! I must 
have put it there in mistake' 
for a hankie ! Aren’t I silly ? 
Good-bye ! ” 

How they teased poor Daddy 
when he got home ! 
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POLICE DOGS • SKI-ING AT 40 MILES AN HOUR - COAL MINE IN A STREET 



The Policeman’s Dog—Dogs are now being used at night to help the policemen in guarding 
the London and North-Eastern Railway docks at Hull, Hartlepool, and Middlesbrough, 
and they have proved very clever at their duties. A special dog works with each policeman 


Ski-ing at Forty Miles an Hour—Visitors at St. Moritz, in Switzerland, were thrilled the other 
day by seeing three ski-ers being whirled round the skating rink by an aeroplane. They 
held on to a bar at the end of a rope, and were towed at a speed of 40 miles an hour 



In Memory Jof Dickens—Charles Dickens’s great- 
grandson laid a wreath on the grave in the Abbey 
on the 113th anniversary of the great novelist’s 
birthday ; and beside it was an envelope marked, 
11 For the Poor Box Lord, keep his memory green ” 


Spring is Here—With the return of spring the countryside 19 showing new 
life, and the flowers and trees are everywhere beginning to burst into 
bloom. This happy photograph shows a little maid gathering a nosegay 
of wild snowdrops in a wood at Burton, in West Sussex. The snowdrop is 
one of our daintiest English wild flowers, and is already making a brave array 


Home with the Hay—On the Earl of Clarendon’s 
estate at Watford, girls are taught farming in all 
its branches, and here weseea merry party of students 
returning from the rick with a load of fodder for 
their animals which they are learning to look after 




Coal Mine in a Street—While laying a sewer pipe in a busy street at Coatbridge, in Lanark¬ 
shire, the workmen came upon a seven-foot seam of coal, 35 feet under the surface. As we 
see here, the seam is now being worked, and it is producing about ten tons of coal a day 


The Prince’s Big Umbrella—This big umbrella will shield the Prince of Wales from the 
heat of the Sun when he visits the Gold Coast Colony, in West Africa, where umbrellas ar^ 
very important as symbols of State. This one has a knob of gold at the end of the handl^ 


A MONUMENT THAT RUNS ACROSS ENGLAND-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 
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